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Counter, B. D. 
Here Bertha dwelt for heaven, and all was rest 
Within a bosom not yet warped by guile ; 
‘The very throbbings of her gentle breast 
Were peace’s lullaby; and, when the smile 
Played round her lips, it seemed asif the while 
The sunlight of her soul was beaming there 
I's God's bright reflex. How should gnilt defile 
A thing so pure ?—and yet was she as fair 
(sshe was good—ob ! that like her all women were! 
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There was a sweet unconsciousness about her, 

An utter alisence of ail pride, all art: 

Who heard her clear soft tones cou!d never doubt her, 
They were the echoes of a guileless heart. 

Truth hung upon her lips, whence brightly dart 

Its rays divine: so seraphb-like her air, 

‘(hat ber pure trame seemed of her sou! a part— 

Pit casket fora work so passing rare, 

» innocence liad fixed its fairest impress there. 





Within the circle of ber native glen 

She passed, without a care, the live-long day : 

No wish was hers to join the “ hum of men,” 

Who while in sensual dreams their tives away. 

With the young rustics at their evening play 

She'd mix, partaker of their merry glee, 

And oft-times join the artless roundelay, 

Or thread thegance, with foatstep light and free, — 
Ueki thom 2 dim, os «amstant jobilee. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


oder the title of The Oxonians, a new novel is about to come ipto 
‘ulation from the versatile pen of the author of The Roue: 
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aries [. may be immediately expected. 
Tue public are to be gratified, it appears, with anew peep at The 
tclusives. The promised (aad promising) exhibition is to be styled 
Foreign Exclusives in London.” 
Mr. Burke, the popular author of the Peerage and Baronetage, has 
st teady his new work, under the title of The Official Kalender for 
“0. It forms a complete alphabetical register of the Public Instita- 
and Public Functionaries, Legislative, Judicial, Ecelesiastic, 
“vil, and Military of the British Empire, including its Colonial and 
weign Dependencies, with circumstantial details of the Sovereign 
sof Lurope, particularizing the present members of each family. 
benbey we be is the title of the expected poem by the fair au- 
toress of Rosalie, who, we anderstand, bas availed herself, imthe 
omsirpefion of ber story, of a tradition which presents more than 
‘Yery cepabilities for romance and poetry. 
Vader the designation of The Turf, a book of sin 
erailwho are intereste 
‘ortly be published. A 
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YKETS. portiag circles is reported to be the writer 
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Music ia England, from the first Commemora- 
Year 9784, to the Year 1830; and will be co- 
ry th Anecdotes, Musical, Histrionic, &c. 
bt Agpels on™ Upon a lofty and stirring subject, The Revolt of 
Caan * aunounced from the pen of Mr. Edmund Reade, Author 
Yor mg Wanders r. 
; he * $ Life of Locke is nearly ready for publication im the oc- 


De. U : 
ao bas inthe Press a new edition of his Dictionary of Che- 
Se Walter Scott is 
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berall.—London, 
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Lc prae eS 
CRUISE UP THE SAGUENAY, LOWER 
CANADA. 


? By a Naval Offeer. 


tThenc «1 . 
ected Syd nO part of the world in which the human frame is 
eu in Cer ode Civersities of temperature within a short space of 
“" thd ettensive ae baer ag characteristic of its Climate. Sad- 
(be Year by almosteecery cee mometer are produced at all times 
Witter, it is wel] muethely change in the direction of the wind. In 
?, the Opposite exte hn, the cold is most intense, while in the sum- 
*aded by frost At @. of beat prevails, with the nights frequently 
ww fel 33° below beget — the last winter, the thermo- 
1094? ip the Prarng’ ang in the mouth of June following, a 


fEaksh!y heulths making « range of 127 degrees ; yet 


thy, aud iastances of longevity ere com- 
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the blend Bride, in Six Cantos, by the Reverend Hobart: 


am * 


‘be third and fourth volumes of Mr. D'Israeli’s Life and Times of | feet 
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Imon. At the mouth of the Rivere du Loup, on the Ist of Sept. the | ing it recede to Ms natural level. The vertical rise had been about 
, temperature of the sea water at the surtace was 39°, whilst that of the | iwenty-one feet. 
>} air was 46°. 


== 


\t day-light we found ourselves, in a sud plight: the 


In July we several times found the water at 98°, while few things we kad with us being smeared over with a soft mad, depo 


the air was once or twice lower than 40°, at a period whighis geue- | sited by the wir, and the rain, which continoed during the ensuing 


i rally the warmest in the year. 


* On the next morning we left our anchorage. As we 


i 


day, rendered our condition by no means desirable. 
At the distanee of about sixty miles up the river, the navigation is 


epproached the mouth of the Saguenay river, the wind died away, suddenly terminated by a succession of fails and rapids, near which i 


‘and we were obliged to anchor. We were strangers to its navigation, 


’ we 


| in the little harbour of Tadousae at the mouth of this river. 
The view from our anchorage was of the most picturesque descrip- 
tiun. To the southward were the loug reefs of each point of the en- 
i trance of the Saguenay, forming an effectual barrier to the waves of 
; the St. Lawrence, and affording security to the harbour. In the dis- 
; tance was Red Island, beyond it Green Island, andin their rear the 
| blue hills of the south shore. To the north-westwerd up the Stgue- 
| nay, precipice sueceeded by precipice was seen in perspective ; their 
bases washed by the dark deep waters of the river, over whose sur- 
| face they cast their shadows in gloomy, solemn grandeur, Near ts 


was the little semi-circular beach of bright sand, forming the bey or | 4 svcure retres fo the h 


| barbour of Tadousac. Rising immediately above this, a green ter- 
} eace, on which stand the Liouses of the fur-traders, ornamented in front 
‘with a row of old guns, placedround the confines of a tolerable gar- 
} den, more for the sake of appearance than for use. Above this ter- 
j.*ace appears a ridge of white granite hills, on the other side of whieh 
}isasmall lake. ‘The view in this direction is finally closed by moun- 
_ tains of granite, rising to the — of about two thousand feet. 

. ‘The astonishing depth of the Sanguenay renders it one of the most 
} extraordinary rivers in the world. It is the grand outlet of the waters 
}from the Saguenay country into the St. Lawreace, whieh it joins on 
is northern shore, at about a hundred miles below Quebec, and al- 
(ough only a tributa 
Rec, i a eke oF ‘ ‘ : 
nery is of the most wild and magnificent deseripfion. ‘Tie river va- 
ries from about a mile to two miles iu breadth, and follows its impe- 
tuous course in a south-east direction, through a deep valley formed 
by mountains of gueiss and sievitic granite, which in some places 
vertically from the water-side to an eleVation of two thousand 


There is a feature attending this river, which renders it a natural 
curiosity, and is probably the only instance of the kind. The St. Law- 
rence is about eighteen miles wide at their confluence, and has a depth 
of about two hundred and forty feet. A ridge of rocks below the sur- 
face of the water, through which there is a channel about one bun- 
dred and twenty feet deep, lies across the mouth of the Saguenay, 
within which the depth increases to eight hundred and forty feet, so 
that the bed of the Saguenay is absolutely six hundred feet below that 
of the St. Lawrence into which it falls, a depth which is preserved 
many miles up the river. So extraordinary a feature could only occur 
in a rocky country, such as is found in some parts of Canada, where 
the beauties of nature are displayed in their wildest form. The 
course of the tide, meeting with resistance from the rocks at (he mouth 
of the Saguenay, occasions a violent rippling, or surf, which is much 
increased and exceedingly dangerons to boats during the ebb tide. 
The extraordinary depth of the river, and the total want of informa- 
tion concerning it, has given rise to an idea mgs | the credulous 
fishermen, of its being in many parts unfathomable. This effect is ad- 
missible on uninformed minds, for there is always-an appearance of 
mystery about a river when its water is even discoloured so as to pre- 
vent the bed from being seen, and the delusion is here powerfully as- 
sisted by the lofty overshadowing precipices of either store. 

Following the course of the river upwards, it preserves a, pay 
direction to the distance of about sixty miles, in some parts about haif 
a mile broad, in oihers expanding into smal! lakes, about two miles 
across to their borders being interspersed with a few low islands. In 
the narrow parts of the river, the depth at the distance of a few yards 
from the precipice forming the bank, is six hundred feet, and in the 
middle of the river it increases to nearly nine hundred. It is, as yet, 
pe known to the few fur-traders who deal with the native Indians, 
and the salmon fishermen who frequent its banks. ‘These latter have 


between the water and the precipice, in which we were glad to seek 
shelter on our way up the river with our boat. On the night before 
our arrival at Chicotimy, we encamped on the bank, and, as we had 
imagined, out of the reach of the tide. In the course of the night, 
however, our fancied security vanished, by the appearance of the 
water in our tent, and we were suddenly awoke by its noise beneath 
us, our beds being fortunately off the ground. Although our condi- 
tion was by no means free from danger, the scene that ensued was 
sufficiently ludicrous. We were in total darkness, the water was 


encountered various articles, sach es trunks, canteens, and other things 
equally inimical to our design. 


darkness of the night, and 
“One wide water all around us, 
All above us one black sky,” 

seemed to be literally verified. A gale of wind which was blowing 
frum the north-east, accompanied with violent rein, had occasioned 
the water to rise above its usual level. Our first consideration was 
how to secure oar personal safety, and we were about embarking im- 
mediately, but observing the water rose no higher, and that the tent re- 
mained Srm ia its position, after a short ume we were relieved by fad- 








ry stream lee Vapeppesrance of along ae, tain 
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situated the trading post of Chicotimy. At this place there is an old 


and though one or two of our companions professed a knowledge of it, | church, built alu two centuries ago by the Jesuits, who were active 
found nearly to our cost that they were not to be trusted. After in civilizing th native Indians. 
| waiting till the ebb tide had ceased, we took advantage of a light | puir by the Tivians, and is annual 
' wind that favoured us, and shortly found ourselves securely at ancbor | These people dre few in namber, an 


The church is still kept in decent re 
ly visited by a missionary priest 
dere not to be met with between 
this trading poet and the mouth of the river. A fine tract of country 
commences heye, intersected by several rivers issuing from leke Bt 
John, distant aRout sixty-seven miles farther to the westward. The 
little commund@ation which is carried on with this lake is, by means ot 
these rivers, ig bark canoes, and batteaus, the flat-bottomed boats o! 
the country ; Hat itis subject te much interruption from the portages, 
or carrying plittes, necessary ‘to avoid the numerous falls in them 
The tide of em gration is directed to this quarter, and we shall no 
doubt shortly r of a flourishing settlement on the borders of Lake 
St.John. ‘T= Saguenay river, already celebrated as having afforded 
ips of the French squadron, at the memorn 
ble siege of Quebec, under Gen. Wolfe, as if intended (o facilitate the 
colonization : that country, will then prove of the utmost importance 


for the cony ce of its surplus produce, by means of steam-vessels 
to the St. ence, from thence te be reshipped for the foreign 
market. : 

The old aystfm of exclusion, which so long prevailed in the central 
paris of Nort some few years since, seems to have reigned 
here with uniMeerupted quietness. Known only to afew individuals, 
whose invere™ it. yas fo represent the country of the Saguenay as 
rocky and n that they might enjoy the benefit of monopolizing 
the fur trade % not until within two or three years past that its peal 
charact nown. All that had hitherto been told of it, ves 

ftir, AVG Tysiihur tains of the denth and dangers 
of the “river, which the OF We eutrance 6.8605 Ol we 
much to confirm. All this had thé desired effect; bat the charm is et 
length broken, and the vr of the country, as well as the imagined 
terrors of the river, are already dissipated by a statement of facts leid 
before the House of Assembly at Quebec. It vars to have been 







| customary hitherto to let the country to individaals for term# of 


twenty-one years, and the time for a renewal of the lease being at 
hand, two public spirited persons, the Messrs. Tache, of Kamouraska, 
who have long resided thera, have dival accounts of it, which in- 
duced the provincial government to send an o— party for the 
vurpose of investigating the'r reality in the course of last summer 
The report of this commission is as favourable as was expected. It 
has appeared at length in the Grst volume of the Transactions of the 
Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, in a paper on the Sague - 
nay couatry. 
a 


GENERAL SIR HEW DALRYMPLFE, BART. 


To the Editor of the United Service Journal. 


Mr. Editor,—-Observing in your Obituary of last month, an account 
of the services of the late Gen. 8ir Hew Dalrymple, which is correct 
as far asit goes; together with the separate opinions of the Generals 
who formed the Court of Inquiry into the convention in Portugal ; I 





} 





outside of the tent, we had the satisfaction of discovering our boat | more interesting character. 
riding by ber auchor close to us, the rope by which she was moored | the circumstances that preceded and accompanied the revolution that 
having allowed her to swing. All dry land had disappeared in the | had placed Ferdinand VII. on the throne, and who farther stated, that 


think the following facts, which I have condensed from a narrative 
written by himself, and which are now matters of history, may not be 
uninteresting to the readers of the present day; andare requisite to « 
due understanding of Sir Hew Dalrymple's services. 
I have the bonour to be, Bir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
A. J. Datnrmrce. 
Park-street Grosvenor-square, May 10th, 1830. 


In 1806, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Hew Dalrymple was bonoured with his 
Majesty's commands to proceed to Gibraltar, and take upon bimee!t 
the command of thet garrison, where be arrivedin the month of No- 
vember. The communication with Spain was open when he arrived, 
which circumstance, of necessity, led to a correspondence with Gen. 


erected some small huts on the narrow muddy bauks left in some parts | Castanos, who commanded in the Spanish lines, and a feeling of reci- 


procal esteem and confidence arose between them. In the autumn o{ 
1807, large bodies of French troops having entered Spain for the de- 
clared purpose of attacking Gibralter, Gen. Castanos received orders 
from his Governinent to probibit all communication with the garrison, 


;andas far as possible to prevent any supplies from being introduced. 


Sir Hew never feiled to communicate to His Majesty's Government 
the earliest and best intelligence he could obtain of the transactions in 
Sprin at this ies period; but on the #th of April, 1808, the 
arrival of a confidential agent from Gen. Castanos, to inform bim of 


nearly knee-deep in our tent, and in attempting to find the exit, we | the actual state of things, with an accurate detail of the late events, and 


to commence that confidential communication which henceforward 


At length, however, on gaining the ! subsisted between them, gave to bis subsequent reports anew and 


By this Spaniard he was informed of all 


all the political talents in Spain, long sanctioned by public opinion, 
then surrounded the throne of the new sovereign; that the nation it 
self had caught the impulse, and was preparing in the most snonpete 
manner to support its Monarch: he eoncluded by stating, that he 
was authorized to say, that had matters taken an unfavourable turn, 
and the Prince of the Asturias been constrained to fly, he way 
to have tekea refage at Algesiras, and from thence to have pesseil 
over to Gibralter ; reposing entire confidence in the generosity of the 





Evglish uation, strengthened by the pessousl consideratipa which was 
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known to subsist between Gen. Castanos and tue officer bat very dag 


— — oo 


that fortress. Sir Hew Dalrymple bad an opportunity that very day 
of communicating this curious and important intelligence to his Ma-| 
iesty’s Government, at the same time stating his opinion, that thougt 
the sanguine hopes then entertained from the firm, or rather, 4s they | 
themselves described it, the ferocious character of the Spanish nation | 
when roused into action by wrongs or insult, prevented their entertain- 
iug any immediate contemplation of reverse or disaster, be thouglit he 
could perceive that in such an extremity, Gibraltar would be the point 
to which the new King of Spain would direct his retreat ; and though 
he felt confident he should be fulfilling the wish of the King ia afford- 
ing an asylum to an illustrious fugitive from French pppression, yet 
beyond this point be should proceed with diffiderice and caution, if not) 
first honoured with his Majesty’s commands. Whatever were the) 
views entertained by Gen. Castanos and the frien Is of the Spanish | 
monarchy at that moment, they were frustrated Ly the unexpected | 
journey of Ferdinand VIL.to Bayonne. Many other important com- | 
munications with Gen, Castanos subsequently (ook place, which, with 
the succession of events as they arose in Spain, were communicated 
by Sir Hew Dalrymple to Lord Castlereagh; but notwithstanding the | 
urgent manner in which he had prayed for instruction in his important 
dispatch .f the Ath of April, no acknowledgment of any ol these dis- | 
patches reached Gibraltar until the ob of June. 
Sir lew Dairymple was thus compelled to take upon himself a 
larger share of responsibility thad has olen fallen ( ‘he | tof any | 
British officer. He felt that the energy Of the peopfe in the South of 
Spain might be damped, if he did not promptly and decidedly act. | 
fle theretore did not hesitate to afford that assistance to their Cause 
which he was enabled to do from his command of the fortress of Gib- | 
raliar, and by so doing be obtained their entire confidence. He had | 
no doubt that bis condact would be viewed in the most favonrable 
manner by his Sovereign, and that it must be the policy of the British 
Government to aid a great nation in their resistance to the usurpation 
of Bonaparte; but, nevertheless, be felt that he was acting without 
instructions, and that for a considerable time afier his Majesty's Minis- 
ters might have afforded them to him. 7 
Before those instructions arrived, Sir Hew Dalrygaple bad given | 
every assistance to those with whom, when he last heard trom Lng- 
land, she was ina state of war. His decided co-operation hed enabled | 
Gen. Castanos to withdraw the garrison of Ceuia, and a timely loan 
‘rom the merchants of Gibraltar bad assisted that General in putting 
his troops in motion from the camp of Algesiras. He bad also sent 
the corps under the orders of Major-Gen. Spencer, who had been des. | 
tinued for another service, to join Admiral Purvis off Cadiz, to be rea- | 
dy, in conjunction with the British squadron, to ass.st the operations of 


the Spanish army, should their services have been required by Gen. | should proceed by land, or embark for the north of Spain, for which |indiscreet measure of uniting the three Estates, and making them 
¢ e . > j . ; . g are , 5° * 
Castanos. He had not failed to communicate the circumstances as | latter purpose an ample number of copper-botiomed transports were | bate in common and not separately, gave the preponderance to { 








still remained blockaded; and the arimy also,passing the formidable 
position thus ceded by the French, advanced towerds Lisbon. 
The dispatch inclosing the convention was, by these early move- 


| ments, forwarded from the head-quarters at Cintra, inthe cantonments 


which had been obtained by i's provisions. . Prom this circumstance, 
the couveation improperly derived the name of the Convention of 
Cintra, adding thercby an erroneous cause of misrepresentation and 
blame to the whole transaction; forfew events have ever taken place 
in the history of this country that have created so strong @ sensation’ 
as this memorable convention, ‘The Government of the country itself 
had formed an erroveous opinion of the strength of the French army, 
and the country they still vccapied after their defeat at Vimiera, and 
exerted themselves but little to allay the popular ferment. Whiist 
things were thus proceeding in Englaad, Sir Hew Datrymple was put- 
ting into execution, according to the slrictest interpretation, the stijvu- 
lations of the convention, and bad sent Gen. Berestord and Lord 
Proby as Commissioners to Lisbon for that porpose. He had also the 
difficult task of arranging the Government of Portugal. Here be was 
again left tu his own discretion. Lis Majesty's Ministers, not foresee- 
ing the immediate and entire liberation of the kingdom of Portugal, 
which had been so early effected by the convention, had not given 
him those explicit instructions that were requisite; and he soon tound 
that he had to contend with local jealousy and personal ambition, 
‘The people of Oporto had been retieved trom the rule of the French 
by the landing of Sir Arthar Wellesiey ; they had immediately formed 
a Provisional Junta of Government under their Bishop, and they 
wished to assume to themselves the Government of the couatry when 
the French shonld be expelled; projects of ambition which had re- 
ceived the sanction of some British officers who had landed at Oporto 
direct from England. Sir Hew Dalrymple thought it his duty not to 
encourage such views, but, on the contrary, to re establish as lar as it 
could be done, the Regency at Lisbon, appointed by the Sovereign of 
Portugal, omitting those members who had joined themselves to the 
French, but recommending that the Bishop of Oporto should be chosen 
into il, according to the manner prescribed by the constitution of the 
tegency, for filling up the vacancies that might arise. 

Sir Hew Dalrymple little thought that the misrepresentations of 
the Junta of Oporto would be attended to by the Government at home, 
in opposition to the strong assurances of support and perfect reliance 
in his judgment, that he had received trom his Majesty's Ministers 
through Lord Castlereagh. 
and when he received bis order of recall, the army under bis com- 
mand were in a state of preparation to advance into Spain as far as 
was compatible with the uncertainty in which be was lett by bis in- 
structions, as to whether it should be bis Majesty’s pleasure that they 


they rose to Lord Collingwood, with whom he was im constant and | at anchor in the Tagus. 


confidential correspondence; and who, in consequence of the infor- | 
mation he transmitted to him, left the Meet off Toulon the end of May, 
ty resume his cominand off Cadiz. ‘Those who were acquainted with 
the state of Andaiusia, and the othe™provinces of Spain, trom the 
Straits of Gibraltar to Barcelona, in the summer of 1808, will be able 
to bear testimony to the sense of obligation that was expressed by the 
local governuents, and by the people at large, to te Governor of 
Gibraltar. They felt that, but for his assistance, Gen. Castanos would 
not have been in a sitaation to fight the battle of Baylen; they felt 
that he was wot merely a zealous advocate for the sacted cause they 
had undertaken, but that in him the Spanish people hada friend to 
whom they might look with confidence. Nor were his Majesty's 
Ministers insensible to the services Sir Hew Dalrymple had rendered 
to his country. When they found that the energies of the people of 
Spain were roused against their invaders, and they were determined to 
senda British army to their assistance, his Majesty was advised to 
entrust the command of it to Sir Hew Dalrymple. Ile received, on 
the 8th of August, aletier from Lord Castlereagh, acquainting him 
that his Majesty, highly approving the geal and judgmeat which had 
wuarked the whole of his conduct, under the late i tant events 


which bad taken place in Spain, had been graciously to en- 
trast to him he pa the chief command of forees to be 
employed in Portugal and Spain, with Sir larry Burgard as second in 


command; the charge of the garrison of Gibraltar being entrusted, 
during his absence, to the officer next in command. But before Sir | 
Hew Dalrymple could leave that fortress, the arrival of Prince Leo- | 
pold of Sicily, on board a British line-of-battle ship, accompanied by | 
the Duke of Orleans, for the avowed pees of offering himself as | 
Regent of Spain, during the captivity o' 


pointed out the mischievous consequences that he thought would at- 
tend such ameasure, which was therefore given up by Prince Leo- 
rold. 

On the 13th of Aug. Sir Hew Dalrymple sailed from Gibraltar to 
loin the main body of the troops that were coming from England under 
Sir Harry Burrard, whose first efforts were directed towards the de- 


liverance of Portugal from the French, under Junot, as a preparatory | 


step to the principal object of co-operating in the relief of Spain. 
Having communicated with Lord Collingwood off Cadiz, and Sir 
Charles Cotton, who was off the Tagus, blockading the Russian ficet 
which had taken refuge in that port, Sir Hew Dalrymple was proceed 
ing towards the rendezvous at Mondego Bay, wheu be received intelli 
gence that a victory had that morning (the 2ist of Aug.) been obtained 
at Vimiera by Sir Arthur Wellesley; and that Sir Harry Burrard, 
having left the reinforcements from England under Sir Jobn Moore 


at Mondego Bay, hed landed and taken the command of the troops on | 


hore. The defeated Frenet had retired to the position in rear of 
Vorres Vedras; end the British remained on the ground where they 
had been attacked by Junot. It then became the duty of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief not to allow a separate corps to remain under the 
otders of an officer not originally entrusted with it, but who had been 
appointed second in command to himself. He, therefore, landed at 
Maceira on the morning of the 22d of August; and having communicated 
with Sir Harry Burrard and Sir Arthur Wellesley at ye head. quar- 
ters at Maceira, aud given directions for the advance of the army at 
daybreak on the 23d, was proceeding to Sir Arthur Wellesley’s quar- 
ters at Vimiera, about half a league distaut, when be was informed 
that Gen. Kellerman had arrived with a flag of truce from Junot 
the object of his mission was to propose, oa the part of the General- 


in-chief of the French army, @ suspension of hostilities, in order to | 


settle a definitive convention for the evacuation of Portugal by the 
French troops, with their arms and baggage. Lieut.-Generals Sir 
Harry Burrard and Sir Arthur Wellesley assisted in the discussions 
WW hieh took place upon this occasion ; and Sir Hew Dalrymple, (who 
bad not been four hours on shore.) adopted the measure, because it 
was thought advisable to allow the French to evacuate Portugal with 
their arms and baggage, and that every facility should be given them 
for that purpose, from the relative state of the armies, on the evening 
of the 22d; considering that the French had then resumed a formida- 
ble position between us and Lisbon, that they bad the means of retir 
ing from that position to others ia front of that city, and, finally, of 
crossing the Tagus into Alentejo, with a view to the oecupation in 
sirength of Elvas, La Lippe, and eventually Almeida, and that the 
French troops were in fact at that moment in military possession of 
the whole of Portugal except the ground on which the British army 
stood. 

The Convention was negotiated at Lisbon by Lieut.-Colonel, now 
Sir George Murray, one of his Majesty's principal Secretaries of State. 
and being concluded upon the basis agreed upon at Virniera, was rati- 
fied by Sir Hew Dalrymple at the bhead-guerters at Torres Vedras 
‘The advantages gained by it were immediately acted upon. The 
Buffs and 42d Regiment, who bad arrived and were with Sir Charies 
Cotton's fleet, were consequently landed, and took possession of the 


orts which command the eutrance of the Tagus, where the Russians | 


| 


ber Bourbon mouarelh, again | 
called for the judicious but delicate interference of Sir Mew, who | 


Lord William Bentinck had been selected and sent by him to con- 
) cert with General Castanos and the Spanish Generals at Madrid, the 
plan of future operations, and to make arrangements for the supply of 
|the army if it should enter Spain. Brigadier-Gen. Anstruther, who 
| had been sent to superintend the evacuation of Almeida by the French, 
| bad orders to obtain every necessary information, should the army 
| enter Spain by that route, and Sir John Lope was ordered to occupy, 
| with a considerable hody of troops, an advanced position towards El- 
| vas, Where Colonel Graham (now Lord Lynedoch) had been previous- 
| ly sent to remonstrate with the Spanish General Galuzzo, on the ob- 
| stacles he was throwing in the way of the evacuating of that fortress 
| by the French. 
| The last act of Sir Hew Dalrymple’s command, even after he had 
received bis order of recall, was to equip and embark on board Bri- 
| tish transports, 4,000 Spanish troops, who bad been imprisoned in ships 
on the Tagus by the French, and to send them by Gen. Castano’s re- 
quest, in which he was supported by Gen. Galuzzo, (o join the army 
of Catalonia, together with 10,000 stand of arms for the use of that 
| province, 
On Sir Hew Dalrymple's arrival in England, a Conrt of Inquir 
| was ordered, to inquire inf the Convention, In this brief memoir 
is unnecessary (o say moré upon this subject, than to remark, that al, 
) though the majority of Court approved of the Convention, and unan. 
| imously agreed there was no cause for further proceeding: although 
Sie Harry Burrard returned to the staff of the London district, which 
he had left to go to Portugal; and Sir Arthur Wellesley was sent to as- 
sume the command of the army in Portugal, where be was destined 
to prove, by his glorious defence of the lines of Torres Vedras, the 
strength of that position, which the French occupied after their defeat 
| at Vimeira until the signature of the convention; Sir Hew Dalrymple 
| was deprived of hiscommand at Gibraltar, and retired into private 
life under the weight of his Majesty's displeasure, expressed through 
the Secretary of State, on account of those articles of the convention 
| said to affect the interests or feelings of the Spanish and Portuguese 
| nations: a censure which he had the consolation of thinking le had 
| not merited, and which was the more unexpected, as Lord Castle- 
| reagh had declined laying before the Board some important docu- 
| ments, and amongst others (hose which had reference to the views and 
| proceedings of the Bishop and Junta of Oporto, as being irrelevant to 
| the subject of inquiry; and also a letter from himselt to Sir Hew 
Dalrymple, dated 20th August, which contained the following sen- 
tence: “In the mean time, and whilst the necessary measures are pur- 
| suing to collect information, L trust you will not hesitate to use the fall 
| diseretion with which you have been invested, in such manner as 
your own excellent judgment may point out to you to be for the ad- 
vantage of his Majesty's service, without deeming it necessary to wait 
for authority or iustructions from tome; and I can safely assure you 


| that you will find, not only in me but in my colleagues, the most sin- | 


cere and cordial disposition to support you in the exercise of a respon- 
sibitity, which L am persuaded you will not shrink from in any in- 
| stance, where the good of the service may be promoted by your act- 
| ing without reference to bome.”” Sir Hew had withdrawn these do- 
cuments from amongst those he had himself submitted to the court, 
| supposing that the Government did not wish them to be made public; 
and little dreaming that that part of his conduct on which they denied 
| him iny estigation, was to be the cround of heavy censure—to deprive 
him of the command at Gibraltar, aud any active participation in that 
profession which had beea the pride and the occupation of above forty 
years of his life. 

Sir Hew Dalrymple had soon the satisfaction of observing a change 
in the public opinion as to the wisdom of the convention fur the eva- 
cuation of Portugal, and he subsequently received some gratifvine 
marks of Royal favour, particularly in 18i4, when honorary distine- 





tions were conferred upon those officers who had distinguished them- | 


selves during the war. His Royal Highness the Prince Regent w as 
graciously pleased to create him a Baronet, as a mark of approbation 
of his services , 

He never doubted, that, when the subject of the convention in Por- 
tugal, and the share he had in the transactions of that period should 
become a matter of history, due justice would be done to him: at d 
he happily lived long enough to see his exnectation re alized in Dr 
Southey’s and Colonel Napier’s Histories of the Peninsular War; 
works that must be referred to by the future bistorian, and (he latte cof 
which, from being written by an officer of distinction, and bearin 
such evident marks of talent and military science, must ever be deen 
ed a classical work by his profession. 

— j— 
> — — a . . 
POLITICAL CON a ape a PROSPECTS OF 
“RANCE, 
From the last Quarterly Review. 

Dictature. Par M. Cotta, Conseiller a la Cour 
Royale de Paris. Paris. 1830. 
Out of the troubled ocean of French politics, we co 
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nsider ourselves 


Ile, therefore, steadily pursued his course, | 








rr ees a 
fortunate in being able to fish up a Pamphlet, not oni — adaly 
style, but judicious in many of the views whiel it MALCuling any 
in itseli erceediagly complicated, and at this a takes of Ques, angle 
so much passion, that he must be a very skilful Cape, OVeriad 9 pon 
man who st@ps forward in that country to tel! ny Well as avery.” ody 
M. Cottu divides his book into three heads :~in Prog: bones ; oot, . 
tbe anarchy already produced by the law of steam frst, he Cie a pm 
the existing Charter; in the next, he points out rte CSiablishes | fe 
in those laws which; in his Opinion, are compatible Mod: ting hs n 
bee iety in France; and, lastly, he €xpatiates on the P en the sta: ant 
crown runs in deferring to assume what he calls th ont ao ott 
| measure, as be conceives, reudered indisputably nrtnenany, ; tt 
ry i sii 





He begins his argument by pointing out what w 
wishes of the three orders in the state at the begin ve the was 
tion—and, as every one of these objects has actual ng 
the country, it nay be worth while to mention theme 
| this moment, have, in point of fact, few or no grieva 
| of, —the whole of the outery now raised ead 
shine. The States-general, assembled in 
* "That, in future, their consent should be required (or cra 
and for imposing taxes—that ministers should be held PASSING ing represent 
that the public burdens should be equally shared by oft ae - i lea 
subjects—that all citizens should be equal in the eve of his Majo e 
eligible to all situations—that the unfeir Privileges ‘of — = r; 
| aad various other remnants of feudal servitude, should i ha joss © 
that no citizen should be arrested unless by the Warrant = Pyne 
| tent authority—that the judges should be irremovable ee 
tion of the parliaments defined—that the reasons fon ev 
ment should be stated, and all trials be a 
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| ments should be in future softened, and the civil and crig _ Were 

| revised—that property should be held sacred—and, final! oe - jemocr 
| should be passed, declaring the exact number of member et . dhe 

der in the States-general, their mode of election, and the Pt by e 
rs {sha 


which they were to do business.” 
Such were the reasonable wishes of France, “w 
the Resume General* quoted by M. Cotta, 


z tye wol 
hen, RCCORCicy rexe 
“the nation though: “ 


trenewing or completely changing the constitution, than of weed Tae 
| out those abuses which were silently undermining it; and thes r. ato 
were less occupied in fomenting mischievous innovations by the ; vag 
mulgation of unheard of principles, than in respecting and sysiai obec 
{those ancient establishments, which long experience had prove Soot Bat 0 TP 
good, and to which, indeed, the state owed its glory and a some $0 
ever since its commencement.” ad prospe pw, and u 
M. Cottu proceeds to shew, and we think with great success how's qvel- 
ess Can Ui! 


most numerous class, who, being Without property, titles, or other 
vileges, themselves, never rested till they had stripped the others o sry. %0 
such distinctions, In order to accomplish this purpose, however ) 
avere obliged to call in the assistance of the populace, who, being 
initiated into the mystery of their own strength, natorally wished 
| share in the spoil, and accordingly overturned the throne, pounees 
upon the rich, robbed them of their property, and, by every species o 
bloodshed and injustice, gave fearful expression to that inbred barred 
which they felt for all who were more gifted by fortune thou \hbem 
selves. M.Cottu says nothing of the treatment which the cborch es 
| perienced at the hands of the revolutionists ; and it affords, by the war 
ja striking instance of the force of certain feelings which, unforts 
| nately, prevail too generally in France, that this writer, treating e 
| pressly of the different orders of the state, and their relative bearing 
on one another, never alludes to a church establishment, and only one 
in his whole work even mentions the subject of religion. fn ie 
such is the general detestation of religion in France, not to call it 
so mild a name as neglect, that we presume M. Cottu, whatever 
may think himself, dared not risk the ridicule, or the contempt, whit 
would inevitably have attached to his book, had be spoken regect 
fully of Christianity, or its institutions. 
» He goes on tu state, however, that as there pas nothing very eum e, by 
ordinary—at least, according to the nature of his own countrymen are 
in the horrors of the revolution, so no one need be in the leet # 
prised, should the same scenes be re-enacted upon the first filing» ttn's ide 
pertunity. e 
“ All these excesses, spoliations, and massacres,” he observes, “s att 1a 
prised nobody but the simple and ignorant, for they were stricl!y in nd pris 
current order of things, and trae to the passions of mankind. (bh 
etaient dans l’ordre naturel des choses, parce qu’ils etaient dans | ort 
des passions humaines.’) In all times, the like transfer of power® 
improper hands must produce exactly the same evils. Jn places 
Messrs. La Borde, and Magon Labalue, it will be Messrs, Latte 
Casimir Perrier, and Ternaux, who will be made the victims o % 
popular fury; this will be the only diiference. The weallby, mer? 
because they are so, will always be made to expiate in the eyes of that 
who are without riches, the crime of being exempt from those p* 
tions to which the poor are subjected. But, eventually, howe 
systematic the reign of terror and destruction may be made, the 9 
ing of blood must have an end—for our very senses refuse to mins 
for ever to our hatred, and become wearied with endtess peoseripie™ 
We then drive back the brutal assassins who have disturbed ere 
peace, and cast about for some form of government which shall pe 
(ne authority in the hands of persons who know how to use al 4 
In following up this principle, we think nothing can be more ‘a 
clusive than the manner in which M. Cottu shows that im a lites 
constitutional -monarchy, there ought to be, and, indeed, must ee 
distinctions of rank and property recognised by law ; and it rs ‘i 
preponderating share of power ought to be placed in the bas hol 
wealthy orders, otherwise the less wealthy classes will ineenehy 
the upper band, and utterly destroy those valuable distinctions * 
are essential characteristics of such amonarchy. dint 
“It isan undoubted truth,” be says, *‘ because it 18 founde J ol 
nature of our being, that in every society, where there = = 
poor, the power must be vested in the rich, if the poor are 1 © 
vented from swallowing up the wealthy. where ® 
“For the same reason,” he adds, “in every eonaeey ~ ee ae 
find privileges which are established and pts ot 7 the - 
the government of the country must belong essentially stobee “ 
teged orders in questiun, provided those privileges are 9° ia 
turned. ' 
“These truths cannot he denied by any one, except’ 
| lative reasoners, who delight in cooking up 4 human 't - 
| own, altogether different from that which Prov idence fias 5€ 
here.”’ , 
He points out, also, with great neatness and force : 
| Montesquieu was in error with respect to the lpocowr™ 
| when he posed the House of Commons to be e tead 
sentative of the democratica! branch of the state, 1m n ont or 
|it is, and ought to be, a representative of all the differom 
° anree. eiven to that ce 
} great preponderance being, of course, given ts 
| the greatest wealth, and, consequently, the greates 
| doors. These principles, however, upon 
perity of this eountry mainly depend, have, | +e 
| been quite misunderstood in France, not only a del 
| oceasion when England has beer taken #3 tel et a 
ling confession shows a wonderful cegree 
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Wa "Pe this description, who hi ; Pe 
OVertas4 gertet to 8 biti aie s who have been struggling tor power durwe 
. Re f am@vlives ‘ ” 
f ) ™=4e, the steps of the throne. . 
¥ seen years on the s 3 . “ 
) hones? re oe one “o reduced, by ihe laxity of our manners, he vere 
Pees We are . » ~ i. diy be sa d to be interrupte 
MI, he de ice obedience,— whit h cao bardly ai how 
eSiablis, n pe oarks of independenice—that we can strike no middle ogee 
Y MOdifieg:, Kd poate ery and revolt. Such, indeed, is the perverse vet ty > 
wh the stan “ee a] nature that we are never more flexible and ae, 
. —_— ting enc ious acts of rebel- 
Oger Which « ee very moment after committing such furrou el ty so 
dictators » chat it might have been thought we could never again hs < t per 
" - ; nraane? i . 
Cssary {., yo ote authorities which we lad just been opposing with such | 
a oi Wallh week 
the unanin » then wonderful,” he asks in the next page, * that the Char- 
of the p = de uddenly int »the hands of a people so little ripe tor free- 
a AP" G , *& 4 . 
CEN Btlaines oa mur encore pour la Liberte, ) shall have been asdueiee’ 
The Frege : ne, and that ils consequences sbould not Lave been perceive 
= t 
2510 cog watesmen !” ; 
atters of » * chen describes the manner in which his countrymen, W hile en- 
d— : . ing to copy the English House of Commons, formed a body, 


F passing ine opting almost exclusively the democratical branch of the state, 


FeSpOUsiiiy roving the others almost entirely without influence. To show 
a || his Majegs e this is conformable to the system in England, he gives a 
Of the law os which it is made to appear that of the 655 members of the 
thE provions of Commons, 298 are returned by the influence of the peers; 
be aboiisien +) by we hy commoners; and 15 by the crown; while only 171 


i y elected by the other interests of the state. His table, in 
sve details of this statement are given, is not, indeed, correct, but 
jently near the mark to establish his position ten times over, 
Were the House not thus organized,”’ he adds, * and were it pure- 
oerati¢ in its formation, you would have anarchy in a moment, 
{ the most perfect order; and in piace ol complete harmony, 
would J resently see a civil wer. ; ne 
t vail conclude this chapter,” he says, “ with a reflection which 
sve world will understand. In no former times have the laws been 
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,” Recordieg y rexecuted, or the people more bhappy,—the taxes more readily 
N thought jes ; provisions more abundant,—commerce more tree ; and yet, 
than of weedisy vwittstanding these advantages, men’s minds have rarely been more 
and when they sieved, nor government more surrounded by difficulties. How 


lions by the we to explain these anomalies? Are we not forced to conclude 
& ANd sustain rot our political machine involves within it some gross contradiction, 
1ad proved toe me secret evil? That fatal symptom is assuredly the electoral 
} and prosper »w. end until it be abolished nothing can possibly be fixed on a per- 
sent foundation in France. Neither municipal regulations, nor 
e responsibility of the public servants, nor even the freedom of the 
can be established,—in short, we sha!l drag on between life and 


SUCCEss, how 'y 
Making them » es 
nderance {0 tie { 
thes, or other We think it would afford the subject of a most interesting and useful 
| the others of » iiry,%o trace the practical operation of the above principles in 
$€, however, they sing the decisions of Parliament. We see, for example, measures 
who, being nov j creat apparent expediency brought forward, which are recommend- 
orally wished would seem, by the general voice of the nation; and yet, 
throne, pounced ried in the House of Commons, they are lost in the House 
every species of Lords. If, however, the measures in question be good, or sucli as 
vat inbred ba'red eesisting state of society requires, they are sure to come into notice 
tune than ‘bem sin, and they now pass the Commons with a larger majority than at 
ch the church ex. jus murking the progress of public opinion, by its effects upon 
ords, by the way setitatives of the nation. ‘The Lords, however, in spite ot all 
| which, unforte may still resist these measures, and it is not until (he majority 
riter, treating es House of Commons reaches to a certain amount that their suc- 
relative hearing finally attained. Now, we couceive, that in all these different 
nt, and only once Mazes of the proceeding, the votes of the House of Commons will be 
eligion. Ln {ac ndto beara pretty exact ratio to the amount of aristocratical in+ 
not fo call it pence which enters, as an essential principle, inte its composition. 
ottu, whatever it ordingly, if this theory be sound, it is not until the majority of 
contempt, whic efsuns vut of the Ilouse pussessed essentially of the power, 
» spoken respec rough rank or weajth, are conyineed (hat any giveu measure 
if FM al events safe, (hat the House of Commons will indi- 
thing ery etm y ls voles, that the time bas arrived when the Upper House is 
vn countrymer ire to approve likewise. 
in the least w This, it we understand itright, is neither more nor less than M. 
the first fitting op tins idea of giving the preponderance in the scale of power as to 
airs Virtually to those members in the state, who, in private 
lave the greatest share of influence, and who, both in a pub- 
} private pot of view, having most to lose by a revolution, 
st likely to interest themselves in maintaining order and 
in olker words, in supporting a steady and constitutional 
ment. 
It would not be difficult to show, that all the other members of the 
ey politic, including, of course, the democratical part of it, are be- 
tied tully es much by the operation of this cautious, anti-innova- 
principle, as the aristocracy themselves, who are the indirect 
‘ut who, im spite of all their power, can never deleat, though 
y often modily or retard, a measure that is salutary. Our 
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ntually, hower §, however, forbid us to enter upon such tempting speculations at 
e made, the though this hasty glance at them may be useful in clearing up 
refuse (o minis “ol political phenomena, but too much mystified by vulgar 
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‘ by the various ministers of France, since the Restoration, 
ee their constitution, and to leave that of England far behind, 

eanee proceeds tu show, but tou clearly, that under the present 
' islittle or no chance of obtaining a Chamber which shat! 
ciments conformable to what he thinks essential to the exis- 
, monarchy, and, consequently, to the general well-being 
’ me—Wwhich he cousiders, throughout his argument, as one aud 
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here are re 6 out one of the most inevitable of all the evils which 
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- 2 § nO political notion, however false, which will not in its 
munity oe a ~erbUsias lly received in France. It was believed, at one 
ised by te * tance, that the evils « »mplained of in the elective system, 
tially to the ithe great | roprietors not Leaving sufficient influence on the 
are not tove* ¢ it Was conceived that the desired harmony would be re- 

ve thon B se ° yer degree of inf ience (o those pe rsons who 
ept OY ef ct ta This reliance, however, which still sub- 
pan nature is est the tor t good order, and most remarkably so in those 
jas setie * € King’s confidence, is one of the most fatal errors that 
— _ d ; bes tlesinan’s head, aud may, ere long, lead to mea- 
p | af Pevery mischief 

itis - il ‘ ae “ous hope alluded to rests upon a state of things, which 
sent ia , fe oa “I; Exist at this moment, but which our law of succession is 
stead of eg, NS Very pogsibly, the majority of the greatest direct 
ferent a . eee © revenue, in each dey artiment, are now compose dof 
t oa mes = d to the crown by their habits, their old recollec- 
t infuet and 1 , ak and station; and, perhaps, there is some reason 
soln ( - * Majority would send to the Chamber of Deputies 
ey oretl ne el Cisposed, like themselves, to the canse of roy Ity. 
’ be tee * — cess of subdividing property, these very families 
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| security of property, and that he cares about nothing else. But this is 
; not a correct view. He cannot but wist that things should be so ar- 
| the state that furiane, and fortune alone, should be at 


jranged in 
the top of the tree. Consequently he will become a secret enemy to 





iby a restless desire to destroy them. A revolution will bave nothing 
| terrible in it to his eyes, if he can only persuade himself that it may be 
| effected without shocks, without resistance, and that it can be mane 
Without stitring up the populace to take a share therein.” Pn 
“This is a fallacy,” adds Mr. Cottn, in a note to page 47, “by which 
the upper classes from the city (les hautes classes de la bourgeoisie) 
}are perniciously influenced. Deceived by the apparent placidity ot 
jihe lower orders—whom the existing revolutionists bave not yet 
Vi ight it their interest to rouse—they are pursuaded that a new revo- 
lution may be effected nowadays without the smallest derangement of 
}the public peace. What infatuation! What nonsense to talk of the 
lessons of experience! Men profit nothing by experience, and will 
continue to the end of the chapterthe mere playthings of the same 
passions, and the victims of the same errors.” 

On the other hand, it is obviously impossible, as our author dis- 
tinetly shows, that the present aristocracy could be invested, as that of 
England is, with the nomination of a preponderating proportion of the 
Chamber of Deputies. They are neither numerous enongh, nor are 
they possessed of sufficient wealth and consequence in other respects, 
to entitle them to this privilege, or, if it were placed in their bands, to 
enable them to exercise it beneficially for the country at large 

“ The distinction arising from titles, of which such lavish abuse has 
recently been made,” says M. Cottu, “ is absolutely nothing, unless it 
be sustained by wealth or by opinion. But when titles rest upon 
worth, or upon birth, it is quite another affair. Mis all very well to 
talk of escaping from this sort of influence,—we cannot do so in prac- 
tice. Can it be expected, then, that these upstarts, these * nouveanx 
riches, who, from enjoying every other advantage in society are be- 
come so jealous of their dignity, should willingly consent to the ex- 
istence of a standing evidence of their own inferiority in the scale? 
Time can do nothing towards effecting a cure, for the wounds of vanity 
only rankle the more the longer they are kept open.” 

Before giving his own scheme for remodelling the constitution, M 
Cottu winds up bis argument by the following three positions, which 
he thinks he has fully established. 

“Ist. That in every representative government, possessed of a cham- 
ber of deputies, named or supposed to be named by the nation, all po- 
litical power must reside, in fact, essenti: lly in that chamber,—what 
ever arrangement to the contrary may have been inserted in the writ- 
ten instrument establishing the constitution. Qdly. That in every re- 
presentative government where there exists privileges established by 
law, these privileges cannot snbsist unless the chamber of deputies has 
an interest in maintaining them; aod this degree of interest the cham 
ber cannot have, unless it spring from electors baving themselves 
these very privileges. 3dly. ‘That the present law of election in 
France, having invested the democracy exclusively with the nomi 
nation of the members tothe Chamber of Deputies, this law stands in 
direct opposition to the object which it ought to sapport 

“ The conclusion is, that the present law of election, in place of 
uniting the diflerent powers of the state into one compact mass, which 
might constitute a single force, competent to produce a steady and 
uniform motion in the politcal machine, hes, on the contrary, actually 
planted the various classes which compose the society, in hostile array 
against one another. /.od as these are now all armed, pretty nearly, 
with equal means of obtaining the exclusive possession of power, this 
fatal law, if it has not produced absolute anarchy, has at least sown 
the seeds of the most frightful disorder.” . .. . "hus, then.’ con- 
tinves our plain-snoken author, “ when [ declare that we must lose no 
time in abol'shing the existing law of elections, [speak not at all in 
favour of absolute power, but of the very existence of the Charter it. 
selffir-ocrence of which alone I have entered Tato this controversy.” 

After M. Cottu has thus pointed out how impossible it is for France 
to go on with things as they are, he proceeds to describe his plan for 
changing them, prefacing his observations on this subject with @ re- 
markable account of the happiness now enjoyed by his countrymen, 
generally, in spite of the multitade of changes that have taken place 
inthe Government since the restoration,—(we believe that there have 
heen between four and five dozen ministers in France within the last 
| fifteen years.) 

} Atthe close of this article we shall give a sketch of M. Cottu’s plan 
' for remodelling the law of elections, tor the amusement of the curious 
[in such matters; butin the meantime, as we the evil of 
which he complains to bavea far deeper source, we shall perhaps be 
| doing a better service to the cause of good government, by carrying 
} 
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our probe further into these subjects, than any Frenchman could be ex- 
pected to extend his practice. [tis quite clear, in the first place, that 
the experiment of giving a constitutional form ef government to 
| France has not succeeded; and we are sorry to say, that almost every 
thing which has taken place there of late years affordsa practical illus- 
tration of the absurdity of putting, as it ts ¢ the cart beiore the 





l horse. ‘That country, politically speaking, is, accordingly, not apon 
| the advauce ; and we think it highly useful, that the true grounds ol 
the failure alluded to should be pointed out, forit is impossible to view 
| the present state of France without the most intense interest, or to an- 


ticipate her futore fortunes without anxiety 
| that she ought to be allowed to take her course, and that we should 
| follow ours, without troubling one another. This is impossible. 
| Our pproximity, and the rapidly improving means of communica- 
tin, together with the innumerable mutual interests, and rivalries, 
| which are daily springing up between us, bac ked by the experience 
| of all history, pat it altogether out of the question that we should 
remain indifferent spectutors of what is passing amongst our fleaible 
| neighbours. 
)} The effect which political institutions produce upon a nation, isa 
| e unsound notions bave been set afloat 
| than upon almost any other in the complicated science of political phi- 
losophy ; and some of these opinions are calculated to do so much 
mischief, that we conceive their exposure, side by side with actual 
| facts, may do good,—by narrowing the circle of prejudice and error, 
—even if, practically, the application of the remedy be, in the case 
betore us, well nigh impossible. The leading tallacy of the present 
times, we should say, is the supposition that free institations,—that is, 
‘ of themselves engender a 


topic upon which, perhaps, mo 


the mere forms of a free goverument,—will 
tove of freedom,—and the knowledge how freedom is to be enjoyed 
It is our conviction, on the contrary, that if these forms be not adapted 
to the degree of knowledge in ae ountry, and, what is still more im- 
portant, u they be not suited to the habits of the people, to their man- 
ners, to their tastes, and to the degree of public and private virtue in 
the community, they become anything but symbols of genuine free- 
|} dom; and hold out little or no prospect of its permanent establish- 
ment: and we think it will be evident to every attentive observer, that 
the French, taken both individually, and as a nation, are deficient in 
many of those qualities, ‘ »a constitutional govern- 
ment can hope to stand firm. Genuine trcecom,—that freedom which 
admits ot latitude of thought which our na- 
ives in its very essence 


upon whesen 





the greates laction ol 


ture ts capable, consistently with virtue.— 
a multitude of restraints at least very generally, ao- 








universally, ¢ 
knowledged throughout the societs to be necesss ry to happiness. Of 
these restraints, an extensive sysiem of habitual self-denials, and of 
private sacrifices forthe p iblic good, form essential parts. In E.ng- 
| land, where the distinctions of rank are strongly marked, these re- 


jodividual who endeavours to 
by his fancied independence, 
while he loses most of the ad- 
c established system 


strainisare seen at every turn, and the 
escape from them, soon discovers that, 
| he adds nothing to Lis own true !iberty 
, Vautages he might enjoy by coniorming to t 


privileges established in favour of any other order, end be animated | 


_“ It may be urged that the interest of a wealthy man of the descrip- | be 
tion alluded to, is merely that there should be public tranquillity and | une 








| the sovereign, i 


— - a re 
enerally useful, indeed, such a sysiem of restraint must be well 
ferstood by the whole community, and every man must bave a cer 

tain degree of confidcuce that his neighbours, whether above, below 
or on a level with him, will co-operate with him in keeping matter 

right :—so that, aller a time, the usages of euch a society come to re 

semble not a little the laws of nature, and, in practice, ‘are calculated 
upon with a reliance not much less unplicit. But tot ring any coun- 
try to this state, requires long periods of trial, and a varied train of ex 

perience, to which France is yeta stranger. In fect, after all, esperi 

menting in goverpment anywhere is the excess of folly » unless the in 

habitants have alteady attained a certain point of knowledge of the 
subject, and have gradually learned to think and feel, respecting their 
rights, so clearly as to insist upon the fitting privileges being granted to 
them, they will pot, in their hearts, thank the government for suppos 

ing them wiser or better than they really are. ‘They will be practi 

cally as anbappy in their unprepared state of power, 9s the clown who 
got the ten thousand pounds prize in the lottery ; and their boasted in 

stitutions will merely contribute to macadamise the road to tyranny 

by breaking down the established usages of the country, and leaving it 
open for any despot to ride over it at what rate he pleases. 

There are three principe! forms, and perhaps only three, under 
Which every country must tall, sooner or later—an absolute monarchy, 
which may or ay not be tyrannical;—a pure democracy, which is 
merely a wider variety of despotism, because it consults the wishes of 
one class, to the exclusion of all the rest:—end lastly, a constitutional 
or limited monarehy, under which form, if the state of soviety be suit 
able, the greatest amount of liberty and virtue will be found, The 
absolute monarchy may exist anvwhere—the cemocracy only where 
there is plenty of room for the discontented spirits to roam in, beyond 
the restraints of Society. In a thickly peopled country, just asins 
crowded ship, there must be discipline, otherwise there can be no or 
der, and liberty straightway becomes license and anarehy 

(‘The writer here thinks that the example of the United States di 
proves no part of his position, but on the conirary strengthens it, a 
he imagines tha tymptoms of disunion already appear. } 

Under a despotism, as under a pure democracy, there can be no 
such thing as @ real distinction of ranks;—by which term we mean 
that sort of classification of society in which the rights end privilege 
of every order, from the highest to the lowest, shall be fully recognised 
by all the resi—and not only recognised but guaranteed to them, a 
long as the members respectively conduct themselves in a manner 
suitable to their particular station in the scale. Under such a state 
of things, the daties of each class come to be well performed, because 
they are thoroughly understood, not only by each order, but by all the 
oluers respectively; and in this way the whole machinery bangs toge 
ther, and its movements contribute to the grand general end—th 
public good, In this state of society alone, we ore persuaded, can a 
constitutional orlimited monarchy have any chance for permanent o 
uselul existence—uselul, we mean, either in the establishment or in the 
continuance of genuine freedom; and it is because we see hardly 
any of these indispensable requisites in the structure of French society 
that we are consyained almost to despair of the political regeneration 
of that great country. 

People may peobaldy difer as to which of the eomponent element: 
of a constitutional monare ly is essentially the most important; but 
we imagine all parties will agree that, in practice, the most obviously 
useful is the representative chamber. Unless, however, this enormou: 
power be, in its turn, checked on every side by what, in mechanics 
are termed antegonist lorees, il ceasesto be an engine of good, and be 
comes either a mere mockery, or, more probably, a source of tyranny 
If its members be elected by universal suffrage, it is quite clear Uint 
only one interest will, in fact, be represented—that of the most nume 
rous or lowest class; and the government must speedily merge in » 
democracy ; while if its members be nominated by the commands oi 
the senate of Bonaparte, it becomes a mere toolin 
a despot's le eo. prevanttha oecurrepee of either of theo bine 
evils, or both them in succession, tH ts whsolutely necessiry to have, 
in the constitati@on of the country, something more than the mere 
nominal checks which we see in America, and which, though they 
look pretty enough on paper, arc, in practice, all trodden under hoot 
by the class which there assumes the government of everything. The 
checks or countéractors above alluded to, as essential in a free coun 
try, fo correet the natural tendency of mankind to seeumulate and to 
abuse absolute authority, in orderto be effectual, must, of course, be 
powerful; and, under certain well understood limitations, their pow 
er, like that of gunpowder or steam, may be rendered not only sale 
but in the bighest degree advantageous to the country Our readers 
will, no doubt, anticipate that we allude chiefly to a church establish. 
ment, and to a hereditary aristocracy of which, watortu 
nately, France now possesses, or, We fear, islikely to acquire in ow 
time. 

In order to refider an aristocracy useful as a safeguard to freedom— 


-—nelher 


}as a bulwark alike for the crown against the people, and forthe people 


li will not do to say | 
| having 


against the crown, it must contain inits essence something which shall 
command the solid and lasting respect of both. [must be respected 
by the crown, from its independence, and its wide-spread influence 
amongst the people; end it must be looked up to by the people, 
from its antiquity, its wealth, ils permanency, as derived from he 
law of primogeniture, the practice of entails, and the descent of 
hereditary bonours. An aristocracy, however, to be useful in pre 
serving the liberties of the country, must not be a separate order, 
no common interests and feelings with the democratical 
branch of the state, like that of France before the revolution; bat, 
like the nobility of England, they must be taught, by matrimonial 
alliances, by connexions in public and private affairs, as well os by 
numberless professional relations, to sympathise cordially, with all 
the other orders of society. It is not necessary, indeed, that the 
heads of families should intermarry with classes with which they 
have little compationship ; though this, as we might easily prove, hae 


| offen its great advantages; but that the younger sons and daughters of 


the aristocracy should frequently ally themselves, sometimes from in 
terest, and sometimes trom @ purer sentiment, w ith the more demo 
cratical classes is, unquestionably, in the bighest degree salutary to the 
state. Itinterlaces all the different members of the body politic to 
gether; and while the intimate connexion between the crown and the 
aristocracy is in no respect weakened by such alliances, the former 
influence is necessarily tempered by them to its proper pitch of autho 
rity; for the mouarch—his circle, too, being thus widened,—is, as it 
were, made personally acquainted with every class of his subjects, and 
learns to estimate their true value, and to respect their wishes. I, 
therefore, there be observed amongst the aristocracy of Englend, on 
most occasions, a considerable bias towards the crown, this happens» 
only because the crown, in the long run, finds its best interests in con 


forming to the views and sentiments which are dictated to it by the 


| aristocracy, who, oth directly and indirectiy, bave more at stake than 


any other members of the community—and who, it is most important 
to observe, are so connected with those below them by a countless 


| variety of ties, that there is no risk of ever baving the foliy to oppose 


To | 


amongst its members avow ediy, and heartily friendly (o popular right 
} , b 3 


themselves, as a body, to what has really come to be the sentiment of 

But, in { 
at no period of the history of modern times has there be 
ciency of genuine pudhic % 


the middle class, on any question of national interest eer 


wn any defi 


ritin our aristocracy rany lack of m 


in this way so powerful a source of equilibrium is established in the 
very heart of the epontry, that almost any amount of litratory motion 
may be given to the machine without danger, hough, it must be coa 
feseed, not always Without inconvenience. 

But of this great and eminently important branch of @ constitu 
| tional monarchy, France is not only entirely destitate ;—ty her law 
| relating to succession, and still more fatally, by the semtiments of the 


mass of the population, she isabsolutely sbut out from all nce : 
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But this instance of chivalric valour must yield precedence to one 





——— i Oe 
pect of enjoying an aristocracy worthy of the name. It is even 
worse, in some respects, in France thau it isia America, where the [am about to relate. , ands 
laws leave men to appropriate (heir estates as they please—e privilege | Quapaws, Lut insiead of standing their ground, were retreating, in con- 
of which, it is true, very few avail themselves, or, indeed, can well | sequence, es they alleged, of a want of ammunilion. The l\aiter un- 
avail themselves, seeing that the tide of public opinion is decidedly derstanding the occasion, were determined to obviate the excuse, 
adverse to unequal distributions. But in France the laws dictate, | whether real or pretended, and desired the ¢ hickasaws to land on an 





Se ete _ 


The Chickasaws had invaded the lands of the | easily be recognised amidst all the am 


despotically, the distribution, and, by obliging men to divide thew pro- 
perty, not only contribute to split (he whole country into potato-fields, 
bat essentially diminish one of the highest motives te action, and, at 
all events, effectually prevent the growth of an agistoermcy of wealth. 
Such an aristocracy would probably be a great deal better than none 
at all, though it would be infinitely less useful than one combining the 
weight of property with ancient associations and present reputation. | 


_——— 
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, bt Here we beg, once for all, to state that, although we are naturally | 
; oF led, by the nature of our subject, to dwell more pueenry upon | 
“a 41h those Erenstee of the state which take the most influential and promi- 

’ a May nent partin the regulation of public affairs, we have the sincerest res- 
- © t preg pect for the demoeratical portion of the community,—we consider its | 

* existence as equally important with the others—and therefore, in the 
22 ks Se whole course of this argument, we never for an instant forgot that the | 
iy i ¥ interests of the demovracy,—their rights and privileges, vay, their | 
i 


; feelings and prejudices,—are deserving of as much consideration as 
ye those of the orders above them. We are aware that, in many (quar- 
* # : ters, we shall get little credit for sincerity in this declaration ; but we 
are well convinced, from what we have seen of the practice of go- 
veraments, in more quarters of the world than one, that it is oaly in 
England that the democratical part of the community really do enjoy 
; their full portion of rights; and this fact, in spite of what is sometimes 
| 

‘ 


os 


— ™ 
St ween 
a 


said for them by deciaimers and agitators, they know full well them- 
elves, and are not slow to teach to others at the proper moments—~at 
he period of a general election, for instance. 

Some people talk of an aristocracy of mere talent, but we are sure 

there can be none such,—unless an able set of military officers, well 
a commanded, be entitled to that appellation. Such an aristocracy of 
‘alent has been more than once seen among the Freeh, but probably 
weither they nor the rest of Europe have any great wish lo sce sueh 


es 


We = 


| promise of supplying them with powder tor the contest. 


| 
gave the half to the 


adjoining sand beach of the Mississippi, giving them (he unexpected 
The chiet of 
the Quapaws then ordered all his men to empty their powder horns 


linto a blanket, after which he divided the whule with a spoon, and | hiave destined to destruction, 
They then proceeded to the com-|to which the whole bod 
bat, which terminated in the killing of ten Chickasaws, and the taking | they ail start up, and 


Jhickasaws. 


of five prisoners, with the death of a single Quapaw. ‘This was wor- 
thy of Cour de Lioa. gm; } 

This wild spirit of chivalry has sometimes precipitated them into 
actions which deserve ridicule. There was among the Yanktons, some 
years ago, an association of the most active and brave young wen, 
who were bound to each other by attachment, secured by a vow, 
never to retreat before any danger, or give way to their enemies. In 
war, contrary to the Indian custom, they went forward without chel- 
tering themselves behind trees, or aiding their natural velour by any 
artifice. This puactilious determination not to be turned from their 
course, upon one occasion, became ridiculous. ‘The tribe were cross- 
ing the Missouri on the ice; a hole lay immediately ia their course, 
which might easily have been avoided by going round ; this the fore- 
most of the band disdained to do, but went straight-forward, and was 
lost; the others would have followed his example, but were forcibly 
wevented by the rest of the tribe. Soon after, ina battle with the 
kite Indians of the Black Mountains, eighteen of the twenty-two of 
which the band consisted were killed, and the remaining four were 
dragged from the field by their companions. 

Instances of individual courage and daring are quite as common, 
and are equally well attested as those [ am alout to relate 

Piskaret, a young warrior of the Andirondacks, set out foe the coun- 
try of the Five Nations, or froquois, about the time the snow began to 
melt. He took the precaution to put the hinder part of his suow-shoes 
forward, that if any should light upon his footsieps, they might think 





again. 

The more nominal establishment of a House of Peers dors nothing 
ior this cause. ‘To produce a real aristocracy in France, suddenly, is 
impossible; it would not be more easy to make old wine in a country 
where every celler has been exbausted—every plant cul over by the 











































































: h roots. ‘Time—nand we suspect a very long time— must elapse before 

& : cither the attribute of adequate wealth, or that of adequate popular 
+t veneration, can be found in any French body of this description ; yet, 

: we fear, until that period arrives, we shall vainly hope to see in Frauce 


anything like what we in England consider genuine treedom. 
{ To be Concluded. | 
—— 
WARFARE OF THE NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS. 
By James Athearn Jones. 

‘There never, perhaps, was a people possessed of so much courage, 
udividually or in the aggregate, active or passive, as that which roams 
did roam, through the torests of North America, ‘The wonderful 
esolution with which they have borne flames and torments, when it 
as been their fortune to meet captivity aud death, bas excited such 

: deep astonishment, that philosophy bas wearied itse/f on theories and 
a. speculations, having for their object the proving the Indian exempted 
y nature from acute impressions, and incapable, from physical forma- 
t, tion, of equal susceptibility to pain with the white man. Because 
barbarities, which were refinements on those of Sergius and Proco- 
pius, and the “ drypan and gradual fire’’ of the inquisitions of Spain 
and Goa, failed to move a muscle of his face, or to excite a quickened 
respiration, it was held-the effect of constitutional insensibility, rather 


than of firmness of mind and elevated sentiment. &@ more obvious 
reason may be found tor this wondrous resolution 


education, and the omnipotent force of opinion. Prom their cradles 
they are taught to consider fear the all-debasiag passion, and to re- 
member that a single craven cry would render them a thing for ever 
to be hated and despised. Conrage, in their opinion, gives them their 
sole dignity in this world, and alone paves their way to happiness in 
the next. They believe, says Charlevoik, that it is impossible for any 
one (0 possess true courage, without baving perfect command of his 
passions. and enduring the greatest possible reverses without « mur- 
mur. Always masters of themselves, in the most suddeo reverses of 
j fortune, not the smallest alteration is ever seen in their countenances; 
a prisoner who sees the stake prepared, at which he isto suffer, or 
what is perhaps more surprising, whois still uncertain of his fate, loses 
not one quarter of an hour of his rest; indeed appears to court, ra- 
thee than shun, the honourable death prepared for him. 


te pare nent 


¥ When lI have stated their manner of educating their youth for war, 
. it will be seen that itis quite impossible that cowardice should exist 
: among them, or any other than ferocious ideas be imbibed. From 


hildhood they behold the deference paid to martial qualities, and the 
cuntempt inspired by the least approach to effeminacy ; indeed they 
sequently see cowardice punished with death. When they are about 
tb wake the field upon a martial expedition, those who have never seen 
in enemy are treated with all the scorn and insults that can possibly 
be devised, and with an obvious effect. Hot embers are thrown upon 


: inability to bear pain, the most cruel reproaches are thrown in their 
‘eeth,—in short, they are loaded with all manner of injuries.” All 
this must be endured with the utmost insensibility; to give on such 
eceasions the least signof i tience would be sufficient to cause 
them to be declared for ever incapable of bearing arms; they would 
thenceforth wear that, in their eyes, most degrading of epithet, a 
coman. Here then we have the secret of the extraordinary courage 
sud intrepidity of the Indian warrior. It is acquited, as various |ia- 
itsand opinions of civilized life, of equal strength and tenacity, are 
acquired, by precept and example, acting throwgh the medium of su- 
perstition, and the spirit of wild chivalry. 
The endurance of pain is indeed wonderful. It is impossible to 
ree agroan from an Indian warrior, or to stay the torrent of re- 
; proaches which he pours on his tormeators : nor is the courage and re- 
olution of the Indian merely passive, it takes quite as often an active 
nd effective shape. It is true, in their wars they expose themselves 
: as little as possible, deeming that victory the most precious which is 
: irchased with the least blood and fewest secrifices to themselves 
heir greatest pride isto surprise and destroy ; but when they are un 









Fd wotrepidity in | 


their heads, in order thatthe tribe may ‘‘ witness their cowardice and | 


f r a necessity of fighting, when the only path to Victory is by open 
; nd manly exposure, they behave like lions, aud the sight of their 
; : *) lood serves only to inspire them with strength and courage ‘The 
: resent President of the United States declared, that Mackintosh, a | 
4 Creek, who was made a major-General by that Government, was the 
: bi ravest man he had everseeu. The battle of 'Tippieanoe, avd that in 
: vhich Tecumseh tell, fighting with almost superhuman bravery, may 
: i} » adduced as prools of a courage seching Opportunities of achieviag 
‘ ry 
\ fact is related by an early French missionary, nemed Bigot, wi 
laces their courage in a very stror r light lle was living among t 
\benaquis, and had accom nied a w ar party in an expedition agains 
; New England. Perceiving in their retreat tha they were pursued by 
great body of the people of that territory, he did all le could to « 
' em to make more haste, but to eo purpos {the answer | 
d was, they did not fear such people a se. The Whites : 
ength appeared, and were at least twenty to one. ‘The Indians, 
it being at all intimidated, first piace: Father in safetv, and 
rw s went to wait for (he enemy ina field. in which there w 
ly the trunks of some trees. The combat l[asted alm the whole 
y Abe lost not a man / tof 
ering ( eld with dead bod 


| he was gone the contrary way. For farther security, he went along 
the ridges and high grounds, where the snow was melted, that his 
track might be often lost. When he came near one of the villages of 
|the enemy, he hid himself till night, and then, while every body was 
fast asleep, he entered a cabin, killed the whole family, and carried 
their scalps to bis jucking-place. The next day the people of the vil- 
lage searched forthe murderer in vain. ‘The following night he mur- 
dered all he found in another cabin. The inlhabilants next day search- 
ed likewise in vain for the murderer, but the third night a watch was 
kept in every house. Piskaret, in the night, bundled up the scalps he 
had taken the two former nights, to carry home as a proof of his vie- 
tory, and then stole privately from house to house, till at last he found 
an Indian, who was watching in one of the houses, and nodding at his 
vost. This man he knocked on the bead, but as this alarmed the rest, 
os was forced immediately to fly. Lle was, however, under no great 
concern froi the pursuit, being more swift of foot than any Indian 
then living. He let his pursuers come neae him from time to time, 
and then he would dart from them; this be did with design to tite 
them out. As it began to grow dark, he bid himself, and his pursuers 
| stopped to rest; they not being apprelensive of any danger froma 
singie man, soon fell asleep, and the bold Piskaret observing this, 
knocked them all ou the head, and carried away their scalps with 
| the rest. 
| An Upsaroka, or Crow, war party, who were hovering about the 
| principal village of the Rickarees, waiting an opportunity to strike a 
blow, observed a boy entirely alone, aod ata distance (rom any stte- 
| cour; having aboy about the same age and size, they permitted him 
}to attack the Rickaree boy singly; the assailant was successiul, and 
| brought off the scalp of the enemy. 

ihe following anecdvie Nucss With whieh they lace 
danger. It relatesto one of the ambassadors sent by the Kousas to 
the Oitoes to demand peace. They iad run the gauntlet as usual, aud 

were quietly seated in the council-cabin, wheu a squaw, whose bus- 
| band had been recently killed by the Kousas, rushed into the lodge, 
with the intention of seeking vengeance, by killing one of the ambas- 
| sadorson the spot. She stood suddenly before Heroshche, the princi- 
pal, and seemed a very demon of fury. She caught his eye, and at the 
instant, with all ger strength, she aimed a blow at his breast with a 
large knife, which was firmly grasped in her right hand, and which she 
seemed confident of sheathing in his heart. At that truly hopeless 
moment, the countenance of the warrior remained unchanged, and 
even exhibited no emotion whatever: and when the knife approached 
its destination with the swiltness of lightning, his eyes stood firm, nor 
were its lids seen to quiver; so far froin recoiling, or raising his arm to 
avert the blow, he even rather protruded his breast to meet that death 
which seemed inevitable, and which was only averted by the sudden 
interpusition of the arm of one of her nation, that received the wea- 
pon to its very bone, 

The Indian Braves now frequently resort to the duel for the settle- 
ment of disputes and differences, and many anecdotes are told of this 
kind of encounters. A capiain in the United States army having in 
;some pecuniary transaction insulted Wangewaha, the principa! chief 
of the loways, the latter demanded personal satisfaction on the spot, 
agreeably to the custom of the Whites, challenging his opponent to 
single combet with pistols, or with such other weapons as he might 
choose. ‘The chaiienged party refused. The same chief some time 
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| : 
j after quarrelled with a trader near the mouth of the Platte, and chal- 
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lenged him immediately to single combat with any weapons he might 
choose, either agreeably to the manner of the Whites, orto the usaal 
Indian mode of either combatant availing himself of opportunity or 
stratagem. The trader refused. Pugilisin they despise, (it would be 
|v rth while to see the contempt they would evince tor an exhibitiéa 
j at the Fives-Court,) regarding 1 entirely beneath the 
Whenever, thereiore, a serious 
, aresort is had at once to morial 
and the death of one or both almost invariably takes place. 
An instance of this occurred a few years ago among the ¢ 
} had a most tragical termination The epe w of 
| guished warrior of that nation, had 


it (as it real 
| diguity of even an ordinary man. 
happens between two Indian 
| we pons, 
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insulted, by some improper liber- 


| es the wile of Hasbea, or the ¢ utnose, Whilst the latter was absent 
}on a war excursion On his return, being informed of the in gnity 
offered his wite, he sought tl fender, knocked bim down with bis 
war « and beat him with great merited serverity The Brave 
|} Was summoned by his friends d se he bruised condition of his 
relative, vowed revenge lle | ( ary ! knife 
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om stistiog, and make FN ge 
on thew bauds and feet Ull they are within bewea - are 
On a signai given t ther 
makes auswer 
cischargiug their arro 
iwithout giving (beir advers aries aa to pinta 1 the 
jiuto hich they are throwa, pour in upon th 
or tomahaw ks, 
When they succeed in their silent approaches 
a camp, a scene of horror tbat baffles dk scription ensues TT 
; fierceness of the conquerors, and the desperatic . 
who well know w hat they have to expect, should they falj 
the hands of the assailants, occasion the most extraordinary 
joa both sides. ‘The figure of the Indian combatants all | os 
frees black and red paimt, and covered with the blood of he 
| their horrid yells and ungovernable fury, are not to be eo bieies 
| those who have never seen their warfare. The scenes Which 
upon the defeat of Braddock, and upon the destraction of here 
i rican army at the River Raisin, were horrid beyond dese we ae 
they yield the dreadful pre-eminence to that which Bs ry, 
massacre at Fort Williem Henry, in 1757. LI haye thou . 
‘short account of it may not be uninteresting. == 
“Gen. Webb, who commanded the English army ip Nort 
rica, Which was then encamped at Fort Edward, having feeeit 
telligence that the French troops, under the Marquis de Moy, 
were making some movements towards Port William Henry. 
tached a corps of about fifteen hundred men, consisting of fey 
and Provincials, to strengthen the garrison. The apprebension » 
English General were not without foundation, for on the day » 
arrival of this detachment at the place of their destination, tho, , 
Lake Geonge, (at first called Lake Sacrament, to which it ex, 
tiguous,) covered with an immense number of boats; and icy. 
hours they found their lines attacked by the French General, who 
just landed with eleven thousand Regulars and Canadians, spd, 
thousand Endians. Colonel Munro, a brave officer, who comand 
in the fort, had no more than two thousand three hundred men wi 
him, including the detachment seni from Fort Edward, With thee 
he made a most gallant defence, and probably would bave been ss 
at last to preserve the fort, had he been properly supported, ao be 
mitted to continue his efforts. On every summons to surrender we 
by the French General, who offered the most honourable tenns 
truly British answer was made, ‘that he yet found himself én sc: 
dition to.repel the most vigorous attacks his besiegers were alle 
make, and if he thought bis present force insufficient, be could yom 
be suppled with a greater number from the adjacent army,’ 

“ But the Colone! having acquainted General Webb with his sw. 
tion, and desired be would send bim some fresh troops, received | 
answer, that it was not in the power of the General to assist him, ani 
therefore gave him orders to surrender up the fort on the best term 
he could procure. ‘This packet fell iato the hands of the French » 
neral, who immediately sent a flag-of-touce, desiring aconference wry 
the governor. They accordingly met, attended only bya small guar 
in the centre between the tines;. when the Frencl General told 
Colonel that he was come in person to demand possession of the or, 
a3 it belonged to the King, his master, the Colonel replied thet t¢ 
| knew not how that could be, nor should be surrender it up whe ¢ 
| was in his power to de/end it. The French general rejoined, a 
|same time delivering the packet into the Colonel's band, ‘ By thie: 
thority do | make the requisition.’ The brave — being cor- 
vinced that euch were the orders of the comman er-in-chief and» 
to be disobeyed, hung his head in silence, and reluctantly entered «- 
toa negotiation, In consideration of the gallant detence the gamm 
had made, they were to be permitied to march out with all ite 
nours of war, to be allowed covered waggons to transplant their te 
| gege to Fort Edward, and a guard to protect them [rom the fary ot 
savages. 

“The morning after the capitulation was signed, as soon asthe a 
broke, the whole garrison, now consisting of about two thousand me, 
besides women and children, were drawn up within the lines, enc a 
| the point of marching off, whea reat numbers of the fadians getter! 
about, and began to plunder. We were at first in hopes that the 
| their only view, and suffered them to proceed without oppo 
| Indeed it was not in our power to make any, had we been s0laciaty 
for though we were permitted to carry off our arms, we were 
lowed @ single round of anmmunition. In these hopes, however. & 
were disappointed: for presently some of them began to attack (he 
and wounded, when such as were not able to craw! into the ranks, 
withstanding they endeavoured to avert the fary of their enemies 
their shrieks and groans, were soon despatcted. ; 

“ Here we were fully in expectation that the disturbance ¥° 
have concluded, and our little army begae to move; dul ia 4 
time we saw the front division driven baci. and discovered ths! 
were entirely encircled by the savages. We expected every ‘a 
tuat the guard, which the French, by the articles ot capitulatine, 
agreed to allow us, would have arrived, and put an end oe 
hensions, but none appeared. The Indians now began cin 8 
one without exception of their arms and clothing, and (hose 
the least resistence felt the weight of their tomahawks. 
to be in the rear division, but it was not long before | eerie 
the fate of my companions. ‘Three or four of the savages aoe 

me, and whilst some held their weapons over my bead, 7 
i disrobed me of my waistcoat, hat, and buckles, omitting Pt” 
( y / is Was (73000 
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ja French sentinel wag@osted, I ran to bim, and os with 
j tion; but he only called me an English dog. and thrust 
lence back again into the midst of the Indians. + were or 

«“ | now endeavoured to join a body of our troops that ae 
ed together at some distance; but innumerable were te 2 
| were made at me with the different weapons as I passed « 
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; jast two very stout chit 
ish by their dress, W 
by each arm, and began to force me through the crowd 
[now resigned myself to fate, not doubting 
to despatch me, and th 
found they were hurrying me towards a retired swamp 
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y covering 
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vinging on this new object, 
ithe gentleman being strong, threw him on the ground, 

hably have got away, 
ed me to assist his brother. 
to join another party of English troops that were yet 


ey body atsome distance. 


id stood in @ 
eps, I hastily cast my eyes 
aus 


-roan : thisadded both to my speed and desperation. 


hundred svout twelve years of age, that had hitherto escaped, came up to me. 
wand. Waban snd begged that L would let him lay hold of me, that he might stand 
ould bave been sis ome caance of getting out of the hands of the savages. I told him 


Upported, ad per 
S LO surrender sex 
nourable terns, tye 
nd himself toa cox 
egers Were avie 
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getiod to prevent it. 


oable to afford each other any succour. 


reeived at come distance. 
most miracu!ous preservation | bad already experienced. 
y hopes in vain, or the efforts Linade ineffectual. 
at{ reached the wood ; 


rake, and lay tor some time apparently at the last gasp. 


yin pursuit of me, at no very great distance. 


vowdecturn the same way, I theught it 
er (rom the dreadful scene. 


was most 
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two thousand me, 
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s, however, 
can to attack (he , 
| into the ranks, » 
of their enemies wut three months after bis defeat. 
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disturbance 


«| took, asl did, every necessary step for my 
[ overturned, being at that time young and ath- 
their weapons ; till 
is of the most savage tribes, as I could dis- 
hose strength L could not resist, laid hold of 


but that they intend- 
then satiate their vengance with my blood, as | 
that lay at 
ve small distance; but before we had gone many yards, an English | 
vieman, of some distinction, as I could discover by his breeches, the 
he bad on, which were of fine scarlet velvet, rushed | 
One of the Indians instantly relinquished his hold, and 
endeavoured to seize him as his prey; 


and would 


had not he who held my other arm, quit- 
I seized the opportunity, and hastened 


unbroken, 


But before [had taken many 
towards the gentleman, and saw the In- 
vomalawk gash into his back, and heard him utter bis last 


« [ bad left this shocking scene but a few yards, when a fine boy 


‘hat | would give him every assistance in my power, and to this par- 
nse bade him lay hold: bat in a few moments Le was torn from my 
ide, and by his shrieks, 1 judge, was soon demolished. I could mot 

yelp forgetting my own cares fora minute to lament the fate of so 
wnga sufferer, butit was utterly impossible for me to take any 


[had now got once more into the circle of friends, but we were 
As this was the division that 
id advanced the farthest from the fort, L thought there might be a 
ssivility (though a bare one) of my forcing my way through the 
ver ranks of Indians, and getling to a neighbouring wood, whieh I 
I was still encouraged to hope by the al- 
Nor were 
Suffice it to say, 
it by the time [ had penetrated a little 
wvinto it, my breath was so exhausted that Itbrew mysclif into a 
At length I 
vered the power of respiration; but my apprehensions returned 
ith alltheir former force when I saw several savages pass by, prova- 
In this situation J 
swew not whether it was better to proceed, or endeavour to conceal 
yeelf where T lay till night came on; fearing however, that they 
prudent io gat fe- 
Accordinly, striking into another part | 
{ the wood, L hastened on as fast as the briars, and the loss of one 
wy shoes, would permit me; and alter asiow progress of some 
wars, gainedahill that overlooked the plain which I had jast left, 
m whence could discern thatthe bloody storm still raged with 
iabated fury. After passing three days without ésubsistenve, and 
enduring the severity of the cold dews for three nights, Lat lengih 
ached Port Edward, where with proper care my body soonrecovered 
is wonted strength, and my mind, as far as the recollection of (he late 
melancholy eveats would permit, its usual composure.” 
thas been computed that fifteen hundred persons were killed or 
made prisouers by the savages on this fatal day. Many of the latter 
were carried off by them and never returned. A few, through favour- 
eeceidents, found their way back to their native country, after bav- 
“g experienced a long and sever: captivity. The brave Colonel 
luuro fell a victim to his misfortune, and died of a broken heart | 
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The accounts for Ireland are not, on the whole, satisfactory, though ! 


The 


to be paralleled | [risk imports and exports for the last three years stand thas :— 


EAPORTS 
Official Value. Declared Value 


IMPORTS. 
Oificial Value. 


127 - - - « « §490,087 967,312 TPG 517 
Jots - - - - - 1632278 736,105 O61, 377 


1399. . . . . 1.669.658 763,230 G17,596 
Here we have a cousiderable falling off in the quantity of the ex 


and about twenty of us sprang al Once | ports, which arises, we regret to say, in cottons and fines, the only 
In a moment we were all separated j and what | (wo manugactures of any importance in Ireland, end in the articles of 
could not learn till some months 
n of them effected their de- | consequence. The state of the shipping will be seen from the three 
[ endeavoured to 


butter, and salted beef and pork, the exporis of which are the next in 


following accopnts for the United Kingdom and the Plantations 

| first is of the number of ships built, and considering the very heavy 
| burthensto which a British ship, in the course of her building and 
; equipment, is liable, as well detailed not long ago by Mr. Sykes of 
| Hall, aud having regard to the little inducemeut held out by the low 
, ness of freights to the investment of capital in shipping, we think it by 
| uo means unaccountable for:— 





| SHIPS RUILT. 

} 1827. 152s. 1€29, 

\ — —— 

| Vessels. ‘Tonnage. | Vessels. Tonnage. | Vessels. ‘Tonnage. 
1440 163,946 1322 140,933 1075 110,621 








Majesty’s dominions for three years, upon which the Registrar Gene- 
ral of Shipping bas observed, that the appareut decrease, as compared 
with former years, is attributable entirely to the operation of the vew 
| Registrar Acts, many vessels not having been registered de novo, either 


i from having ceased to exist, or being exempt from the operation of the | 


new laws. ‘There has, however, been an increase during the jast three 


| years:— 


VESSELS REGISTERED. 

| Vessels. Tons. Men. 

On Dec. 31, 1827 - - - - 23,199 2,460,500 151,415 
1828 - - + - 24,095 2,512,191 155,576 
12829 - = 23,453 2,517,000 154,808 


The third account is the most important of all, being that of vessels | 
| actually employed in the foreign trade, whilst the two former include , 


fishing vessels, yachts, &c. which somewhat embarrass us in viewing 
their totals. The following statement will at once satisly ali candid 
persons of the utter groundlessness of the assertions that British 
| shipping has been sacrificed to foreign shipping by the reciprocity 
| treaties, for it appears that the effect of those treaties has been to aug- 
| ment the former considerably, and that, from whatever cause, the lat- 
| ter has diminished in amount :— 
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These official returns require no comment, further than we are 


4 courage first (o assert openly that our commerce is ruined, and (hen | happy to observe that Ireland fully participates iu the general in- 





ove; but in a a 

discovered tha From the London Sun. 

nected every The annual finance accounts, which have just been printed, present 
of capitulation, " with, om the whole, a satisfactory view of the state of our trade and 
wn end to our & ‘avigation. Judging from these accounts alone, it would be difficult 
began to sip © reconcile the complaints we have lately heard in all quarters of the 
and those who Seneral stagnation of all branches of industry, and it would be almost 
hawks. I bappe ‘mpossible io believe that the opponents of free trade should have Jed | 
ore I sbared 19 . - 

savages laid bo oO attribaie that ruin to measures which, so far as they have gone, | crease. 
ead, the others nave proved so highly beneficial to the country. A short summary of 
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modation such assertions rest. 


” have been as follows :— 
IMPORTS. 


Official Value. 


EXPORTS. 
Official Value. 


yps that were co" lez? - 44.987,774 | 62.050,008 
ere the D0* roe - « 45,028. 205 | 62.744,000 
passed on; Hee, - + = 43.951,317 | 66.835.444 


hey could ® & considerable increase in the exports, in 









nding whe ¥ the official! value ; and as to the falling off in the declared | 9 ea} mine, was lately erected at the Tipton Moat Colliery. The 
spear “ f ‘ ‘as 80 inuch alarmed some politicians, it appears to have | power of this immense. machine is applied to the working a pum 
th the 0a Very trifling amount in some of the principal branches | 1G 1-2 inches diamete from a de pi of 660 feet; on being put into 
where ©? elf wee wh ot iers the real value has increased. | motion it was found to effect the object with the utmost regularity 
m; on” the: the British cotton manufactures exported fell from | and, if the expression may be used, with the greatest ease. The cylir 
ane © : I25 to £13,420,544 in 1829, being only £125,000 ; | der is &S8 inches in diat jeter and the weight of the beam is upwerds of 
| was ser en manufactures from £5,120 226 to £4.656,309, being the thirty rors in diamet r 
t > ' - -_— 7 *¢ 9 
Indian 23] . the ir : , : -_“ sound aod oe Sonnet The House of Peers, at the death of Charles Il, consisted of 176 
Y . 1 » 178 a) * po “aaa ‘ “na pez y » Members; at the death of King William, of 192; at the death of | 
her hand, e declared value Queen A f is ott ath of George 1.. of 216; at that of 
epee ¢ 1 cutlery exported rose from £135,616 im 1223 | SUC" Anne, of , erg 4; dl he 
~~) ‘ ‘ 6 © - George I.. of 229 id at that George UL, of 386 
fin Ist ton yarn from £3.594.945 to | Ss ° - . 
y sam ' $ manufaciures from £678.53) jon Mot.—In a party ther evening, where the merits « ithe 
pot | at . manu ures trom £255.755 to £267,192. a | Dundonnell case were m3! isse J,a ge nileman who contended, 
Cuia e, when led with the circumstance agaMst the « pinion of a tae tor tHe IM anity of the late Laird, ob 
us Coatine | silk manufactures having fallen off } served—*“ What do you Madam, to @ person tying Gown on his 
vy! ©* to £424,659 in 1229 li is an error. we admit. back, and allowing {ow {ce { urs body 1 et Ally u can make 
e ve of Our manufacturing industry by the low money of that (said the lady) is, ti e many other married men, he was 
} : compa ed to those of former years, for the national | henpecked.”’ 
ut le quantity of exchangeable commodities prodaced | Curious Discovery—Cause and Remedy of Carious Teeth -—-M. La 
I = — efree depends on t greater or less value of | Beaume, the medical electric bas made a very curious discovery, 
» ir . sect oe e declared value Ol exports, in order to that the accumulation on the teeth, termed “ tartar,” is occasioned by 
u national decay, drawn from its assumed janimalcule, which are visible on microscope examinetion Accord 
spom tacts sufficient to make them wortby ef | ing to this Gentleman, they gradually | ¥ between the 


€ Sessional Accounts will enable our readers to judge upon what | 


* the last three years the imports and exports of the United King- 


Declared Value. 
37 182,857 
36,814,176 
35 830,469 
quantity, as 


ex- | 





Summary, 
IIlow unproductive exeriion is in Parliament appears from a state- 
; ment of Sir F. Burdett, at a meeting on Monday of the electors of 
| Westminster. Referring to the incessant working of Mr. Hume, he 
said it was a question whether bis motions for inquiry and printing tad 
hot cost the country more than they had saved in the dire ex- 
| penditure. 


——— 


trained, than to any pre- | notice, even supposing there had not been the large increase & hich | gums, penetrate the enamel, and enter the interior of ihe teeth, there 
Aan unprejudiced ob- | there is in the quantity of all the great branches of manufactures ea. 
eo during the last year. 


produciag the destraction termed “caries,” and also tooth ache 
La Reaome, afier numerous eaperiments, ascertained that the truc 
matic acid (the purified acid of the crab apple) not only immediately 
destroyed them, but dissolved the mucus collection which protected 
them. He, therefore, recommends the teeth to be brushed every 


| morning, and also the tongue, which, when loaded with foul slime, is 


| or from # continuous influence (ransmitted to the stomach. 


The | 


The second account is of the number of vessels registered in his | 


The largest steam engine hitherto made, for the purpose of draining ! 


ct 


teeth and | of drawers was among the artic! 


covered wht similar cuimatcule, with a lotion composed of mali 
and rose water, and allterwards w ith the prepared wreca-nut charcoal! 
This mode ot manage the teeth is extremely beneficial, as it no! 
only removes and when used only once a week, prevents ifs re-accu 
mulation, irteleanses the tongue, and produces a relish for food. Hs 
good effects on the tongue and palate, proceed, in faet, from syinpathy, 
The irri 
tation produced by the animalcuiw, and the offenswe efflavia from 
them or their surrounding siime, probably of a fecal navure, ere ey 
tended to their saliva glands; the consequence of which is, that thei 
| secretion is unhealthy, and, no dealt, a very common cause of indi- 
gestion, Hippocrates, who, in all cases, paid particular atiention to 
the state of the stomach, was of a similar opinion, that a perfect o1 
| good digestion depends as much on the healthy state of the teeth, as ou 
| tbe sound condition vi the digestive organs. 
Elliston is about to publish lus life. 
The clear profits of Covent garden this season, up to the end of las! 
| week, amodated to £13,000 
| The Elephant drew shove £600 in five nights at Bristol recently 
j and was equally atiractive at Bath last week. Yates has to may £DU 
for her passage to Dublin, wheve she ay peers on the 10th of Mey 


A Frenchman wanted to purchase a pair of black unmentionables 
' but conid not tell how to designate the material. At length he in 
juired of his mercer, “ What vame do you call de devil besides de 
devil?” “© Beelzebub.” “Eh bien, Beclzebub breeches! No.’ “ Lo 
cifer."’ “ Bb bien, Lucifer smali-clotbes! No.” “Satan.” “ Ab oul 
yes—I want a pair of biack satan breeches,” 


| “ The Nezth Briton.’—The public this morning (Saturday) were 
| 





somewhat astonished with the intelligence of the North Briton having 
ceased to exist. A disagreement among the partners we hear stated as 
the cause.—Edinburgh Evening Post. 


| Lord Lieulenant of Ireland.—\t is asserted on good autkority, that 
his Grave of Northumberland will be the last nobleman who will fit 
this high office. The contemplated changes are, as we announced 
| some months ago, the appointment of a Seeretary for Ireland, who is 
to have, in virtue thereol, a seat in the Cabinet, and in whom is to be 
vested ull the responsibility of the Government, and all the patronage 
of the country. In addition to this arrangement, Lords Lieutenants 
of counties, the same as in England, are to be appointed, with an ex 
press stipalation that they are to be coustantly resident in their coun- 
Les; consequent upon this arrangement, all (he present Commissions of 
he Peace are to ve called in, wud new ones issued by the respetive 
| Lords Lientenants of the couutics. By this means all couse of invi 
| diousness in @ radical reforta of the Trish Magistracy will be avoided 
— Dublin Evening Post 


| Lord Combermere has, it is ramoured, realized £140,000 by his late 
| expedition against Bhurtpore. . 
| The f'airat Leipsic, the great rendezvous of dedlers from Germany 
ind the eet of Europe, appears to have led to very considerable tran: 
Poles, Russians, Greeks, Armenians, and other Asiaties, have 
come forward as parchasers. Prussian goods have been sold, it is said, 
to the atnount of a million sterling; of English still more: in return 
our countrymen bave made large purchases of wool; (hey have bought 
!so sheep to send to the pastures of Australia, under the mansgement 
ol Shephe rds (rom Sax ny 
Earldam of Perth —Ou Wednesday, the 23th of April last, a peti 
tion to the King, trom Mr Thomas Drooimond, of Penshaw, in the 
| unty vf Darham claiming the Lifles and diguities of Barlof Perth, 
i SCotpnd, whic, were fore ted by the atininder of bie grandfather 
James Drummond, commonly called “ Duke of Perth,” for having 
joined io the rebellion in Scotland in 1745, was, by virtue of his Ma 
jesty’s Order of Reference, presented to the House of Lords, and was 
referred by their Lordships to a committee of Privileges. The circum- 
stances atfending this claim are said to be of a nature more interesting 
| (han any ever hitherto Wrought before the public. 


1ctions. 


" 


Loan for completing London Bridge.~The Bank of England has 
| lent £1,000,000 to the Corporation of London to complete the new 
bridge and ts approaches, which is to be repaid on or before Ju y 
5, 1258. 

It is stated that ber Roya) Highness the Dachess of Clarence is like 
ly to present the ontion with an addition to the Honse of Branswick 
It would be highly indelicate in us to make a single observation upou 
this very important rumour. As we have heard it, we consider it our 
duty to submit it to our readers.—John Bull. 


Facing the Enemy.—An anecdote is current, that the King, still alive 
occasionally to what used to interest him before bis illness, inquired 
what portrait was placed opposite to his own, at the exhibition of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence's paintings, now open. The courtiers were com 
pelled to inform their master thet his Salanic was vis-a-vis to his Bri- 
tannic Majesty. The King happily relieved them from their embar- 
rassment, by remarking, that, “they ought to bave made the Duke of 
Wellington face the enemy. 

Matrimonial Agent.—A Lady named Houdard was last week charged 
before the Correctional Police, in Paris, with swindling several ba. 
chelors ont of large seams in france, which she obtained under pre. 
tence of furnishing them with beautitel wives and large fortanes. 
One young Indy, it seems, acted the part of the intended to all appli- 
cants, and the principa! and her assistant realized large sums for agen 
cy, and lamghed at their dupes. The case was dismissed. 

Bad News for the Ladies. —A French Paper, in notieing the Algerine 
expedition, says’ The army is really superb, The regiments which 
| have come from the north of France have not lefi a single man behind 
j them! 
| 








“ Someth 


r of Advantage.”’—The London Popers of Tnesday give 


an account of aman named Joseph Ady, who hes been practising for 

me time nast on the credulity ot different individuals, by promising 
to them, thatif they would give him a guinea, he would tell them 
| something of advantage Amongst those who have been the dupes 
Ito the hemes of Ady, is Mr. Doherty, the Solicitor-General, from 
| w » Ady extracte ia guinea, under the solemn promise of giving 
1 4! j nation.” Of what nature the“ informalion” was 
| does no y the London Papers, but it was not sufficient to 
| satisfy arned Solicitor-General.” who informed against Ady, 
land he | ng been arrested by the police, the sovereign was returned 
to Mr. Dohe who th at least, received“ valuable information, 
and ymet g to his advantage 

Blucher. —Ue was an enthusiastic Prassian patriot, brave, enterprising 
even to rashness, of limited education, end almost to an incredible 
degree devoted to pleasure, of which he took en ample share while he 
| remained Hlamburgh. He sat an enormous time at table, and not- 
withstanding his exclusive patriotiem, he rendered fuil justice to the 
| wine { Frances Ilis passion for women was an! unded, and one ot 
his most fayowrite sources of amusement was the gaming-table, et 
which he spent a considerable poriion of lus time Biacher wes of an 
| estrer ely gay disposition, and, considered merely as a compamon, he 
| was very agreeable The original style of bis conversation pleased 
| me much. 
| 


Atan anction of the furnitere belonging to the late Mrs. Pander 
| tend, of Langiands Hall, near Carime!, on Wednesday week, a chest 


les exposed to sale. An cid man pre 


oe gee 
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sent, kaowing his own workmanship, proceeded 


—— —— 


—————_———_— 


to show a secret | rimegts in our criminal legislation. One was that of making a crime 
drawer which be had ingeniously placed in the chest, when lo! upon | formerly punished slightly, a felony; and another was removing the | 


opening it 500 guineas were discovered, which bad lain tbere unkuowa | punishment of death from a crime formerly subject to that punish- 


ior many years. —Cumberland Packet. 


Lmpevial Parliament, 


PORGERY 
House of Commons, Jane 7, 1830. 
The SPEAKER putting the question that the order of the day for 
the third reading ot the Forgery Dill be then read. . ’ 
Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH said that the nature of his motion was 
very simple—it was merely to repeal the penalty of deat in all cases 
of forgery, except in case of the forgery of wills. That exception 
even was altogether contrary to bis own opinion, but he made the sac- 
rifice out of deference to a great number of highly respectable Mem- 
bers, who entertained the opinion that as respected forgeries of this 
nature such a punishment should be retained. His motion simply was, 
that the crime of forgery should be punished with imprisonment, with 
or without hard labour, for any period not exceeding 14 years, or that 
the criminal should be sent to a penal colony for the term of 14 years. 
it was also bis intention to propose that, instead of any power of lessen- 
ing, there should bea powerol accumulating punisiiment in any case 
where it migkt be neccessary. He should also propose that a power 
be vested in the Crown to make such regulations as would mark the 
crime of forgery to be one of greater enormity than any other, save 
those committed against the persons or lives of the King’s subjects; 
and, in addition, he should propose to take away the power that the 
Governor of New South Wales now had of mitigating the punishment 
of convicts sentto thatcolony. As cases might and did occur of per 
sous committing forgery, whose education and talents fitt:'d them 
for the public service, to which, under the powers now vested tn the 
Governor of New South Wales, they were admissible, he should also, 
ia furtherance of the view he had just taken, propose that no one guil- 
ty of this crime, under the pretext of an emergency, be admitted to 
any office, and that all power of relaxing or mitigating the punishment 
to which they were condemned should be at an end, save upon arep- 
resentation to his Majesty, and an order made by him to sanction any 
such mitigation. ‘These were the propositions he had to submit to the 
House. ‘They would be ready ina very few minutes; but, in order to 
save time, he would then move pro forma, as his first amendment, 
that in page 3, line 7, the words “ ponishment of death’ be omitted. 
Mr. FOWELL BUXTON—Sir, BE avail myself of this opportunity 
4o rise, not, L assure the House, for the purpose of entering into the 
«details of this subject, but simply for the purpose of removing some 
erroneous impressions which are most likely to have arisen from the 
speech of the Right Hon. Secretary of Siate when this subject was 
just under discussion. [t appears to me that there was nothing upon 
whieh he laid so much stress, and the weight of which be endeavoured 
so much to impress, as the enormous magnitude of the transactions of 
the London bankers, and he dwelt particularly upon the statement 
that in the course of four days the average of the sums passed through 
ihe clearing-house usually amounted to £ 10,000,000, and that, never- 
theless, there had been no more than four prosecutions tor-forgery on 
London bankers. The Right Honourable Gentleman’s conclusion 
from this was, that from the magnitude of these transactions, and the 
rarily of prosecutions, the law was fully adequate as it now stood, and 
that through it a state of perfect security for property was attained. 
As thisis not a subject upon which any party feeling can be enter- 
tained, and one upon which Lam convinced the Right. Hon. Genitle- 
man, no more than myself or any other Llonourable Member, can be 
influenced by any motive, save one for the general weal, he will not, 
{ am sure, feel hurt if [set him right on the point I have just alluded 
to. The Right Hon. Gentleman then [ am certain could not be 
aware that the bills passing through the clearing-house are not liable to 
he possibility of forgery. ‘The House will see this in a moment, for 
the course is this:—A tradesman sends the draft he receives to his own 
banker; that is sent to the cloeriag-honse, where the oferks of the ro 
pective baakers meet, and it then goes to the banklng-hedse bh which 
itis drawn. There are thus three socurities against bankers losing :— 
ist. They know from whom they get the cheque; nest, they have an 
vpportunity of examining whether it be genuine; and, finally, they 
tiave sufficient time to except and make inquiries. [ shall now take 
the liberty of reading a letter which comes from a highly respectable 
individual, Mr. Win. Thomas, of 42, Lombard-street, a bill-broker, in 
extensive business. (Here the Hon. Member read part of a letter, in 
which Mr. Thomas stated himself to have been for 39 years, connect- 
ed with the bill and banking trade, during the first twenty years of 
which he had been in the employment of a highly reauctatle banker, 
and that during the whole of that tine he bad never known an in- 
stance of a forgery passed through the clearing-house.) In fact there 
wmay one good arise in this way, because bankers will take care to be 
ecure, [know, and it is very well known, that there are some bank- 
ers who will} not prosecute, and others will prosecute for forgery, and 
it is also known tbat the forgeries generally passed are committed on 
those bankers who will prosecute, because it is understood that they 
depend on the severity of the law for their protection, while the oth- 
ers, who will not prosecute, take such precautions as render prosecu- 
tion unnecessary, and property secure. Connected with this E will 
mention a carious fact—that of one banker who came forward and 
said that in no case would he prosecute for forgery. 1 feared that this 
might have an injurious effect upoa him, but I recently questioned 
him on the subject, and he said that no case occurred for the last ten 
years of a forged cheque being presented at his counter; and he went 
on thus—"1 am out of the pale of the law, and [ have recourse to 
proper precautions to prevent myself from loss. The Right Hon. 
(ient. has also put another case, that of the enormous transactions of 
the Bank of England, together with its £25,000,900 of circulation, 
and notwithstanding all this there were only two cases of forgery at 
the last Assizes. I do not dispute the facts of the Right Hog. Gentle- 





man, but [do except against the inference he deduces from these facts | 


—that all this arises from the severity of the law. I would at once 
admit this if it were true; but, if L can show that it proceeds from 
other causes besides the severity of the law, then this argument falls 
(o the ground. If this severity be operative, it @ust operate equally 
atatltimes; but ten years ago the small notes were in circulation, 
it isa curious fact that, in 1817, 31,180 forged notes were presented 
it the counter of the Bank of England ; 31,1°0 capital crimes 
were thus committed, and committed with impunity. ‘This, I think, 
hows that the Bank of England is protected, at present, not by the 
severity of the law, but by the withdrawal of the £1 notes. There 
is at ither part of this subject also that should be considered—the 
ebances of punishment ; and we cau easily know the facts upon which 
these chances may be calculated. Now, for instance, in 1817, we 
have a total of 31,180 forgeries, the whole number of parties prose- 
cated for which were 142; the number convicted 60; and the whole 
number executed was 14. Thenit comes to this: that the chances 
are 200 to one that there is ao persecution ; SU) to one that there is no 
eonviction; and 2,000 to one that there is no execution. There is 
ne fact which & wish to lay before the House, because it corroborates 
ray views, and ( beg attention to What is the point we are to con- 
ider? Is it not whether crimes against property are more effectually 
repressed by severe penalties, or by ponishments of a description mild 
and in contormity with the feelings of our nature, and at the same time 
riain. I shall ‘say nothing as to the in“iction of the punishment of 
death for erimes azainst property; nor shall L refer to the petition on 
that subject this day presented I shall take the argument on the com 
anon ground.—naamely, that property is to be, and must 
and the qvestion is, whether a mild sysiem is not more effeetual both 
tor preventing crime and protecting property, than the greatest severi- 
es you can ena Well, then, we made at the same time two expe- 


be, protected ; 


ment, aad subjecting the party convicted to transportation ; and what 
was the result?) The one in which the severe punishment was substi- 
tuted was one relative to stamps; and I recollect we summoned before 
| us, While in the Law Committe, Mr. Carr, the Solicitor to the Excise, 
peor nothing could be more fair that his evidence. Ile told us that the 
| increasing rigour of the law was a change for the worse, that property 
and the Excise would be better protected by lenity than severity ; and 
| that in all cases extreme severity only tended to benefil the fraudulent 
tradesman. The Hon. Gentleman theo referred to @ retera from the 
linen-bleachers of Ireland, signed by the Clerk of the Peace of the 
Ulster Circuit, from which it appeared during five years OI persous 
had been committed for forgery, and during the following five years 
37 had been committed. Bat the convictions were by far the most 
sure criterion. Of 6! committed three had been convicted, and 5&8 
escaped; whereas, when the penaliry was lighter, eut of 37 com- 
mitted, 17 had been convicted. Crime had latterly increased, but 
there was no longer the same disposition to convict. Why not grant 
the bankers of England what they desired? They stated, “Your pe- 
litioners find, by experience, that the infliction of death prevents the 
punishmeut of the criminal, and thus endangers the property it was in- 
tended to protect; and your petitioners hope that you will not with. 
hold that protection to property which they would derive from a more 
lenient law.” He (Mr. B.) had received numerous letters trom 
bankers (but he would not trouble the House with them) to the same 
effect. One said he knew of 49 cases in which the law had not bee. 
euforeed. Another said Le knew of innumerable cases. Nothing 
surprised bim su much as to find, notwithstanding the right of prose- 
cution, how many crimes of this nature were committed, and to what 
an extent they went unpunished. Many of the parties to whom be 
had alluded complained of the language he had used, and the appro- 
bation he had given to the Right Honourable Gentleman opposite. 
He gave the Right Honourable Gentleman his approbation for having 
been an active reformer of the criminal law, of our prisons, police, and 
secondary punishinents; and he had said that some of bis reforms 
were not unworthy ot the name of Romilly. The Right Hon, Gen- 
tloman liad mentiouec what reluctance there was to prosecute; he had 
next confessed that the punishment for forgery was disproportionate 
to the offence; and he had made a contession still more important 
than any of these—viz. that if, in many cases, he had been the instra- 
ment of mitigating the aw—if in many cases he had taken olf the 
penalty of death—yet no obstruction of justice bad arisen from such 
mitigation of the law, Sir Samuel Romilly made the same proposi- 
tions. He made them ineffectually, and the result was now apparent. 
He (Mr. B.) earnestly voped that the Hon. Baronet would agree in 
the sentiments he had expressed—he knew them to be the sentiments 
of the great majority of the traders and bankers of the kingdom. 

The SOLICITOR-GENERAL commenced by referring to a state- 
ment of the Hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. F. Buxton,) that there 
had been 30,000 Bank-notes brought to the Bank, which must have 
been forged, from whence the Hon. Gentleman seemed to infer that 
there had been 30,000 persons guilty of the offence of forgery, of 
whom so many had been tried, and so many had Leen convicted. 
Ihe Hon. Geut. had rather overstated the facts. As the case was put 
on the former argument it was said that the chances of escape were 
as Lto 9 or 1 to 10, and, as regarded the number of prosecutions, it 
seemed to be admitted that the law operated fairly. Every body must 
be so anxious that the slightest punishment possible should be award- 
ed to every ollence, that he could not but envy Gentlemen whose 
feelings and opinions prompted them to advocate the liberal side, and 
it was with pain that he advocated the continuance of the law to its 
present extent. The amendment proposed by the Hon. Baronet had 
inet with a hard fate. Lt seemed to be supposed that he proposed to 
extend the punishment of death to tse crime of forgery. Suppose he 
had proposed to take away the capital punishment from the numerous 
cases in which it had been continued by this Bil, the Bill woald then 
bave been held as a great bo@n; but because the Bil! went to consoli- 
date the law, it Was supposed that a new penalty was imposed onall 
those offences from which no part of the former punishment had been 
removed. He begged to call the attention of the House to an impor- 
tant clause, which abolished capital punishments in the cases of deeds 
and bonds. He knew that many forgeries had taken place in deeds 
and bonds, and the parties, after having committed them, had escaped 
abroad. But, though this had been the case, yet, in bis apprehension, 
the danger, ia this instance, was not such asto justily the continuance 
of the punishment of death. He believed that by the continuance of 
the punishinent of death many persons would be deterred from com- 
mitting crime, which they otherwise would commit; and he next be- 
lieved that by sv doing he was protecting the property of those against 
whom forgery might be committed. AIL our tenderness ought not to 
be thrown iuto the scale of the oifender; we ought to have some little 
for those upon whom the offence was committed. 
be greater than that of suddenly stripping a man of affluence, and 
plunging him into poverty? Look at the persons who committed the 
offence, and the «acans which they bad at their disposal. They were 
persons of some education; they made their calculations before hand, 
and they had carried their depredations to an extent which was quile 
alarming. They were persons most deeply in your confidence— 
agents, clerks, &e.; they knew with whom you were in the habit of 
dealing, and they had the means of imitating your handwriting with 
the utmost nicety. They were in no want of accomplices—they 
might escape with the greatest readiness. Considering therefore 
either the persons, the means they had at their disposal, or the conse- 
hrewene ot their depredations, should not relief be afforded to those 

whom they injured? If death could justly in any case be inflicted, it 
{might surely in this. They who doubted at ali of the right of one 
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this Bill, but it could never be said that the punishment of death was 
jtorbidden by the law of God. 
spectable body of men, the Quakers, had determined to put an end to 
) {hts punisiment as far as it regarded forgery, and they were also pre 
pared to take away that penalty from every possible offence. But 
was the country prepared to administer justice according to the senti- 
ments of that body of people?) Because their conscience would not 
allow them to were we therefore to change the law? 
There was not a part of the count y into which they had not sent, in 
order to obtain petitions. He did not find fault with them for it, 
| but it should be remembered that, however respectable they might 
nambers small. It appeared to him that, consider- 
those who committed this crime were ol educa- 
ion, there was no secondary punishment which could deter them 
Death, and nothing less than death, w the only punishment that 
could terror into them Now death was so apoaliing, that 
the horror of it appeared to him calculated to strike that terror which 
Uf there was a 
similar terror, 
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| had the effect of keeping a person from this offence 
secondary punishment, the rigour of which would strike 








j then indeed the Right Hon. Gentleman, and those who supported his 
}motion, could have hopes of succeeding by it His Right Hon 
| Fri nd near him ‘Sir Robert Peel), in what h rs id against d Wao 
with the sever: rpuaishment at present, was not there t t to 
;extend the repeal of that | ment hereafter, it he found that ¢) 
} Present partial repeal had a good effect, and that circumstances justi 
edhim. He (the Solicitor-General) was not aware of any secon 
punishment which could be successfuily applied in the case of forverv 
|} With respect to the infliction of « lit ry impmsonment, he was satis 
hed it would fail, and would not have the effect of deterring persons 
} from the commission of crime. which was tl sreat end of all criminal 


| levislat 1 . A 
j fegisiation. Unless a secondary punishment could he enacted 





more 
j severe than was at present known to the laws, no punishment short of 
desth would do. Ref = to the calculations made on the other side 


man to take the life of another were consistent in their Opposition to | 


There was no doubt that a highly re- | 
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| of the chances of escape under the present sy stem, he the 8. 
General) supposed those chauces to be in the preniens (tH Sulkig 
ed, of nine in ten—one of the guilty ten culfering the Inn &S Was vs 
of the law. Yet it would be found that, with tha. ue fast Punic 
ishment, the jaw worked well, the fear of the Panishmen: 
a strony degree. It was said that the detecti iment 
tion, and conviction, were each so uncert 
afragd of committing the crime. But the same was tt 
crimes also. He denied that the proportion of these + vane te 
victed, and suffered the punishment of death, was 5s te ae 
operate to Getler Others from the crime. He believed — 85 no 
Victions in this bore the same proportion to the guilty Rev. the ¢ 
tions did in other crimes Nobody feared that there wee the Cons 
that the almost severity of punishinent would be ap die "y dar, 
power of recommending tue milder was in the Sead De 
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Hon Baronet, the Secretary of State. But stil the Hon. M. * 
whe supported the repeal of the punishment, contended that , “7. 
j the fy 


should not leave to any one the power ot adopting th 
inent, His opinion was, that if the punishment of 
| to deter persons trom the crime, the country derived er 
from it iathat view. It they were to have a secondary ai ane 
| they should have a maximum of that punishment, which oan 
mitizated, avd trom which they would not be obliged to vale bo 
steps, and re-enact what they repealed. They bad now 1} naan 
punishment, which was so much required, applied in fr le . 
punishiwent, and existing with it. For his own part, be shoy ry 
py if the Legislatture could he sale ia relaxing the punishment 
{a commercial country like this, if severe punishment did at 
| over this crime, he did not think they could repress it —— 
Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he should approach w 
| What appeared to be the main argumeat urged in favour of a cop 
remission of the infliction of death tor forgery. The suite acd 
was this—that the existing law gave no protection to propery. a, 
therefore, his opponents argued “ Mitigate the Punishment pi 


prevent 


1e Severe i - 
death was su 


eve 


G be» 


ithout prefer 


will give a new security to property, and a more effectual 
of crime.” If this position could be established by sound argume; 
he should place greater confidence upon the influence wi) ich it * 
than upon all the eloquent declamation which the Hoy 
that night and on former occasions. It was argued, “ 
severe punishment, and you will establish a greater Protection for om 
perty and security against crime.” If this were so, ke would aa. 
Right Ilon. Gentleman opposite why it was that he himseli Would 
tain the punishment of death for the forgery of a will? If by pt 
ling capital punishment a new security were given against the ¢, 
mission of the crime of forgery, upon what principle, le would 
was it that the Right Hon. Geatleman proposed to retain the inf 
of that punishment for the forgery of a will? The Right Ho some 
Gentleman said, “I do not aow go the length I did the other y; 
There is one class of cases in which L would retain the punishment 
death.” But be would ask the Right Hon. Gentleman why was (ss 
li it were, as he said, that, by diminishing the punishment 
curily was given agaiust crime, why would he not give that seer 
against the torger of a will?) Batthe Right Hon. Gentleman kus; 
that the punishment of death would operate as a secarity ayainst 
heinous crime; and therelore it was that he himself was for retain 
it in the case of forgery of a will. Lle (Sir R. Peel) was cont 
argue this case upon the grounds upon which the [Lonourable 
for Weymouth had said that it vught to be argued. He said 
not contest it on the strength of any religious or conscientious 
ples, as inculcating the remissions of capital punishment, bot | wi 
callfor it on a new ground of security tor property.” Tle 
| Peel) was willing to take the question up in this view. He had sai 
the other night, that he had well considered the subject, and thet 
| could be convinced that the punishment of death did not operate 
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discouragement to the crime of forgery, there was no reason why 
{should not propose its remission. Indeed, if he were to retain) 
| office of Secretary of State, nothing could be so agreeable to him 
|to bé relieved trom the painful duties which the infliction of this 
| nish@ent imposed upon him—[hear, hear]. But, being shack!ed tt vo 
views, and wedded to no opinions—from his deliberations upon! 
| facts presented to him, he did entertain an opinion, and a strong 
ion, that this punishment did discourage crime and protect proper 
| He said also that great reliance could not be placed upon the sta 
| ments of individuals. Anindividual from the country, for instaner 
said that he did not prosecute for forgery, because he bad a conser 
tious objection. Upon these individual representations it was ditfica 
| to place any reliance, and he had referred to facts which had com 
within bis knowledge as having occurred in this great metropolis, an 
facts to which that House ought to give grave and mature attention d- 
fore it consented to do away with the present system. He took the 
case of the Bank of England aud of the bankers of London. He said 
| that the punishment of death was not retained on account of their pe 
| cuniary interests, but that the public interests were concerned in sus 
| taining commercial credit, in the protection of property, and in the 
| discouragement of crime; and he asked the House to judge trom the 
facts which be submitted to it, relative to the practice of forgery 0) 
the Bank of England and the bankers of London, whetber or not! 
law as it now stood in this respect was a security to property Int 
first place, be proved the immense extent of busines done by the Bans 
of England aud the London bankers. He stated that there belongeé 
to the Bank Committee 36 banking establishments, and that in thr . 
days inthe month of May their transactions amounted to no !es* 
| sum than ten millions of money—ten millions within three days. TY 
| fact appeared to surprise many, and to excite some doubts as to the a 
curacy of his statement, but he now repeated it, and added, tbat ee? 
private banking-houses in the city of London in one year conduc: 
| transactions in the payment of money to the amount of 500 mii . 
sterling within the year. That was the extent of business done. Il 
was met by an Hon. Member, on this occasion, with a denial of hyn 
waseertainly a material fact. The Hon. Member said that, in 6! ' 
notes, drafts, and bills of exchange, which passed throug" a. 
called the clearing-house—in all those drafts and bills of exchans 
\there was an effectual security against forgery ; and, poy . 
he (Sir R. Peel) ought to deduct from bis calculation all t 
rities which passed through that office. Now there he entirely 
ferred from the statement of the Honourable Gentleman. He sit 
ed that the paying of drafts or bills of exchange (brovg" the clear : 
house was no effectual security against forgery, aud that! ve 
| Honourable Gentleman, and not he, who was mistaken on (bis pe’ ‘ 
The Honourable Gentieman said the operation of the clearing - 
| was this: the banker upon whom a draft was drawn was og 


. : } » allowed hi 
upon to pay it until the next day, and he hac tim allowed h oe: 
; not the cas 





sider whether it was a forgery. Now this was ; a 
| it mi he » knew, that org 
hall events, be the case as it might, the fact he ko be 

and that more forget 


had passed through the clearing-house, 
been presented there, than at the counter—[hear, hear] 
knew of aremarkable case, which was recently the su 1 - 
ings in one of the Courts—he meant a forgery upon Mr. 7 
by a person of the n Fairman, ot a bill ot - sned thr 
hundred pounds That identical bill of eschange Posed to ef 
the clearing-house. In fact, by the means which were detect it 
1 forgery, it was almost impossible, in many Cases, od ted it at 
tradesman received a draft upon at inker, and at ren uy agcottt 
clearing-honse. There was one mS ee ee ae 
whether it was genuine bet BN ei poser * sw 
of ingennity in fabricating these ne nce fo! 
‘*. without a personal referans 


! ¢ 
-afts were authentte OF no 
tots! 
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hour zi 
or otherwise ; 
the skill of person 
so great, that it was impossilie, 


parties, to ascertain whether the ore nstenct 


' fe henge ‘ 
caseef an indorsement upon a toresgn & 4 ot ne » ‘Pid they om * 
' *f rit. uw tore ’ ° 
where was the possibility of detecting «, ™ r Toe eht an extraordias 
know that it was but the other day a woman Droug " og Lord 
‘ed re of Mr. Ganning ® 
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esting the autheuticily of the instrament? i 
{ nese signatures were effected by tracing the sign ! 
a {if that were done, how was it possible to detect them. 
re — to the business done, he had stated that, exclusive o* 
zs once transactions to the amount of £4,795,009 were 
Kpey wunter in three days. Having staied the extent of 
i a “4 ; shes proc ecded to sow tue number aud amount ot 
- a * ywresemt year not more than (our forgeries had been 
on > ed been told that the bankers were nol boon? Uy 
“ ‘ yn of honour to reveal all the forgeries which were com- 
ee at .m. ‘This might be so. They might not be bound by 
ed ujo - npr honour, but le believed the fact to be, that they did 
por veries Which they discovered. ‘Their object Was a 
4 and the forgeries which were not made known by 
With respect to the 35 banking-louses ot 


ym, as all 

yt but Ui 

saner, ane 
at [St f 
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yrage crime 
extremely rare. 


mies of this humane clause were accredited. 


Was with the supporters of the ciause f 
ment in cases of forgery. 


humanity—|{ bear 





| bands. 


eet 1d spoken, four forgeries ouly were known within the year, 
ner jid pot amout to £400. He thought this al ded at strufg 
- a that there Was not that reliance upon the unwillingness ot 
han to prosecute, and the readiness of Juries to acquil, w hich 
a" oted as rendering the present law ineffectual. Ihe | 
a — the Bank of England were to an immense amount, in 
eet i notes, the transfer of stock, and the payment ol divi- 


e iweue of its 


ssize , ‘ € y ee prosecu- 
ends, and yet at the last Assizes there had been only three | 


and vow, upon the whole of its transactions, there was gerbe 
o in prison for forgery upon the Bank. ‘The Hon. -? appa 
-eqileman opposite sad upou this head, “* I is true the or ha 
oe ia prosecutions Where iis own interests are at stake, but il bas 
‘e and intelligent advisers, who never prosecute except W hen 
+» sure of a conviction; and, therefore, the number of prosecu- 
J instituted by the Bank of England is not to be taken as a test ot 
omer of forgeries Which may have been committed upon it. As 
» decline to prosecute unless they are certain of a conviction, al- 
rf there bave been but ttee prosecutions, yet the number of for- 
aden mitted, or attempted, may bave been immense. Now he 
sir Robert Peel) had determined to ascertain how the actual fact 
id: and be said to the Bank of England, “I care not whether you 
have prosecuted or not Let me know w hat is the extent of forge- 
res of which you bave received information, as having been either 
immitied, or attempted, upon your establishment within the last 
three years.” He had received an account of the forgeries upon the 
Hank in the years 1227, 1023, and 1829, including those which were 
ttenpted, and upon which po proseculion wats instituted, embracing 
ases where aman, having a forged note in his possession, was dis- 
varged by the Magistrates from an insufficiency of evidence to prove 
» quity intention. Jo 1827 the amount of these forgeries was £2,170; 
;}=2= the total amount, under the existing law, was L197. In 1829 
ve amount was considerably increased, on account of a forgery of 
vee powers of attorney, committed by a Magistrate of the county of 
rk. But having got this money, the Magistrate did not trast to the 
ngness of parties to prosecute, for he decamped with the 
V0 which be thus obtained. But, independent ot that sum, the 
nount of forgeries in 1829 upon the Bank of England, including un- 
jul attempts, was but £373. Could it, therefore, be argued, 
with these facts before them, that the present law alforded no protec- 
nagainst crime? After all be had beard, he had formed the con- 
enuous conviction Which he now expressed, and be was determined 
act upon it as far as his vote went, being satisfied that Parliament 
uld not promote the protection of property or the cause of morality, 
substituting the puuishment of transportation for that of death. 
Mr. BROUGHAM said he agreed with the Right Hongurable Baro- 
ool, (hat (his was a question on which the House ought to get rid of the 
ell aod husk, and to come at once to the kernel. Ue would, there- 
¢,atouce proceed to state why he was unconvinced by the Right 
lion. Gentleman's statement, uninfluenced by his argument, and un- 
sobarrassed by his inquiry, because be conceived that the Right Hon. 
Baronet left the case exactly where it had stood before, and that his 
‘acts made no alteration in its bearings. The Right. Hon. Bart. first 
vid that there was this inconsistency in his (Mr. Brougham’s) Right 
Hon. Priend’s proposition, that, whife he contended that the punish. 
meut of death was no security against crime, and objected to it, 
especially, when proposed as a preventive of forgery, yet, with great 
nconsistency, he would still resort to that punisliment as a security 
ida remedy for this very crime of forgery, in one remarkable in- 
‘nce. Bot bad the Right Hon. Baronet heard the grounds upon whieh 
* Hight Hon. Friend placed this distinction? He had expressly said 
| he yielded this point—that he conceded it to the judgment of 
¢ rom whom, although be respected their opinions, he differed on 
“spartcular point—that he would reject this distinetion, but that he 
ado, ted it out of deference to the opinions of others. ‘That he (Mr. 
*ougham) contended that his Right Hon. Friend would have beea 
‘'y Of No inconsistency, even had this been his own opinion. He 
"ly believed that in a case which occurred but rarely, and which 
smarked by circumstances of peculiar aggravation, when the of 
e was deliberate, planned with great address, and when much 
. — have been bestowed on its accomplishment, the feelings of 
sankind would be much more likely to go with the severer punish- 
than in the ease of a £410 bill of exchange, or an endorsement 
"@ promissory note—[ hear, hear]. Then the Right Hon. Baro- 
cause tothe case of the Bank of England and the bankers. But 
“vement On this point had not varied the case at all. He said that 
SasactlOns in three days amounted to ten millions; and that the 
sitet had passed five miliions in those three days. This 
+s De Very Well for creating an impression, and scaring that House 
fe mention of such large sums oi money, and showing the vast 
rm paper credit and the boundless transactions which were 
Phebe Be, before oureyes. ‘Tie Hon. and Learned Mem- 
ese ean ‘40 the mode of passing a cheque through the clear- 
Smee ended, though in the cuse of Mr. Rothschild a forgery 
*irough the clearing-house on that gentleman's firm, it was 
ne ely ou the credit of a fabriexted aceount, arising out of a 
; a y wig party of a foreign Bill of Exchange. There bad 
: i‘ ri ut, considerable interest excited amongst the bankers 
* Subjectot this bill, and its effect on the security of their 
“y. The Right Monourable Baronet had, it appeared, been 
' mann Ss Committee of the London Bankers, the prac: 
Richt - pea, wh yattempted to communicate their alarm 
riminal code. Adah ana concerning this jprobable defaleation in 
ure. ‘Tot ’ s neh would ekpose the securnly ol their property 
~ his interview, and its effect on that Right Hou. Gen- 
"Y rs traced the reason why this clause was therefore kept 
teney of pen b = the House and the public think of the 
Gentleman to k Ommendation of this Committee to the Right 
bese four ne fee foe ane clause, when they learned that two 
Bests by declin a the $ = given a practical refutation to these argu- 
themselyes on + egret nay MW itbin a lew, a very few weeks, to 
ee power they possessed under the existing laws 
‘pain ot death two individuals w ho had committed for- 
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wn pptitedy : ms? Was it just to infer, then, that these prac- 

n heicns = above ympathy, unaffected by enthusiasm, advo- 

rh yee ind in sincerity, the principle which they had des- 
a ate . pow 

y Which it culated to procure them that security for their pro- 


Was so desir: » thes *s - 
ithe | £0 Cesirable the y shoul J still retain from the indul 


atdre at the exnense of hutmauity ? 


a big egg, a Away, then 

*t Lo ever so mu. “* ae tae Rig!it Hon. Gentleman, preferred 
reeemier ne clama ion Here was the fact—the stub- | 

¥, tht oa — u i—that three practical gentlemen denied, 

i of others grease - of death Was the best adapted for the protec- 

"kers, iy was well ki: 7, * even of their property. ‘The London 

TAYS sity ae own, had a Committee to protect their interests 


They w } 
a tor 2 ; 
Mentalists. no Qua ere all, too, pracfleal men—no enthusiasts, no 
i 


kers, as a!l had I . . 
be Clerey of 3 am ad been coiled, by way of stigma; 
y OF the Established Church whe had signed this peti 


| death would be carried into effect, as it was well known how little dis- | 
posed the Right Hon. Secretary for the Home Department would be | 


small bills for trifling amounts, and with mnoy endorsements on 


Lie had no apprehension of the effect of the charge made « 
the supporters of the Dill, that they were enthusiasts and 
| The later certainly was aterm notof approbriam. If there 

class in soe iely who had a claiin to respect from the amiable a 
slentalious character of their virtues, from their cherity, their 
ness, and the untameable zeal they displayed in the cause of but 
and liberty whenever they challenged their syinpathy all ov 
lglobe, that class was the sect of Qaakers—| lear} li he 


i celebrated for their peaceful Labiis, he would say the Quakers 
| this instance added one wreath more to that laurel which they 
deservedly won by their triumphant efforts in the attempts to put 
and abolish African and West-Indian slavery. As to torgeries 


£1 notes got out of curculation. Why should they now listen 


Bank of England, they hadbecome quite unfrequent ever since the 


tion, must be denominated Quakers, if the representations of the ene- | 
Yet, practical men as 
they were, and with the Hon, Member for ‘Tewkesbury (Mc. Martin) 
for their President, who was also a sbrewd, matter-ol-lact gentleman, 
and no sentimentalist either—theic Chairman avows that bis opinion 
r repealing the capital punish- | 
Ihere, then, out of four prominent men on | 
the Committee, two had practically, by their declining to prosecate, 
denied the efficiency of the punishment by death for this offence ; and 
the Chaismon, in express words, admitted he was with the frie 
j} ‘The greater proportion of torgeries oceurred on 





nds of 


them, 


| beeause they did not pass through the clearmg-house, nor sustain the | 
ordeal of examination so minuiely #s checks in London bankers’ 
‘These are most frequent im the hands of country bankers 
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allowed to apply a phrase, borrowed trom military life, to this sect so | 
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argument of the Hon. and Learned Gentleman, the Solicitor-General 


|—namely, that there was no great reason to dread this punish 


{to carry into effect the severcr sentence of law? Was there 


| position made in aplace sacred to the promulgation of singula 


} 


Ministers. 


7 2 : : . 
bly. ‘This he said abating the adherents of place aod of Gover: 
who, no doubt, would be found by accident on the same side to 
and surely there never had been so varrow a majority known 


thirteen. 


[hear] 
branded by the vote of the Cominons of England? 


Ou prosecutors, on the witnesses, on the Judges. Yes, on the J 
to his own knowledge, for he had heard one of them state wit 


offender of this class for execution, whilst it was known that a la 


this should be the last instance in which blood should be si 
avenge the offence of forgery in this country—[hear, hear]. 


all, the fact he had just stated, with the comment thus coming 


motion before them—[ cheers]. 
The House then divided :—For the amendment 151; against 
Majority 13. 
Jn our re-admission to the gallery, we found Sir R. PEEL 
legs, stating that he bowed with deference to the decision 


gether unchanged. 
réason to regret its decision. 
turn, le would not make any vexatious opposition to its progre 
would give them the benefit of his labours, leaving the respousib 
devolve upon his Right Hon. Friend (Sir J. Mackintosh.) 


pending before the Legislature which would perbaps pronounce that 


would put itto the House whether these considerations, but, most of 


source so worthy of respect, ouglit not to be decisive of the fate of the 


House, though he must still assert that his own opinion remained alto- 
He believed that the House would soon see 
As, however, the Bill had taken this 


rent of 


evera 
r posi- 


iment, 


night; 


as the 


majority of that evening, which did not consist of above twelve or | 
Then, be would ask, was not the free and unbiassed sense of | 
the Legislature taken, and pronounced by that decision to be in favour | 
of the abolition of the punishment by death in cases of forgery ?— | 
Would not the punishwent, if continued, be considered to be 

If the principle 

Were unpopular already—it men’s teelings rebelled already against it— 

what wonld be that feeling—that unpopularity—when the sentiment | 
became settled, and fixed, and rooted, in their minds, by the sentence | 
of the unbiassed wisdom, the calm deliberate decisions of that House ! | all family qudrrels, faults exist on both sides, and the details whicle 


That sentence would not fail to operate permanently on all classes— | fill the prying English press ought for the sake of both parties to be 


udges, | 
h con- 


sideralle feeling in reference to a case of forgery tried by him very | ane 
lately, that he nor no man of proper feeling could consent to leave an | motives, she being a favourite actor on the London stage, receiving a 
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certain cases. 


death deters hundreds from committing this crime. 


who are in situations of responsibility and trust. To many wi 
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We present to-day the debate in the Louse of Commons on that 
part of the new Forgery Bill which enacted punishment of death in 
It is to be regretied, we think, that Mr. Peel has been 
| defented, so well satisfied are we that the dread of an ignominious 
Acts of forgery 
laure generally committed by people of respectability, because they 
| require some degree of talent and education in the first place, and 
Mhey must of necessity be perpetrated by agents, clerks, and others 


\ | to-day, which will be followed by the remainder next week. 
tions [a laugh], so outrageous, so gross as this, that they should leave | 


this only blot on our legislation, merely because they bad some con- | 
fidence (that at present it would not Le abused by his Majesty's 
The tormer division on this subject was enough to 
pronounce the sense of the unbiassed and free voters in that assem- 


in relation to the Shipping interests of Great Britain. It was alleged 
as usual, that the reciprocity system had been productive of serious 
injury to, and materially affected the prosperity of, this important 
branch of national industry. Mr. Herries, President of the Roard of 
Trade, io reply, however, stated the following interesting facts :— 
That the average amount of British Shipping inwards for two years, 
commencing with 1514, was 1,290,000 tons; end for the neat follow- 
ing period, 1,470,000. ‘Then taking the average of the neat following 
four years, ending in 1820, the average of cach was 1,787,860 tons. 
Of the years 1821, 1522, and 1523, being those immediately preceding 
the Reciprocity Act, the average was 1,605,106 tons. In 1824 the 
new commercial system was in full action, and counting from that for 
three years, the average of British Shipping iowards was 1,964,182 
tons. For the last three yeas, 1627, 1828, and 1829, the average was 
2,121,920 tons. Shewing thos, in the last year of the reciprocity 
system, a greater amount of British tonnage cleared inwards thau 
was ever known before in peace or in war. The coasting trade shewed 
the same rate of increase. The tonnage of ships employed in that 
trade was, in 1823, 7,829,000 tons; it bad gradually increased until 
1829, when it'amounted to 8,930,000 tons. The shipping engaged in 
the Northern Seas and Colonies had also augmented in the proportion 
of about 56 per cent 





An article in the last number of the London Quarterly Review, on 
the Political state of France, has caused some comment among our 
contemporaries. As the extracts from that article have in most in- 
stances been made with a view to substantiate the particular views of 
the editor making them, we comply with the request of A Sub 
scriber,”” to publish the article entire. About one-half we present 
We do 
not perceive that the opinions of the writer need any explanation or 


comment from us. ‘Theory of Government is an abstract study, sub 


| ject to a great variety of opinion, and the doctrines of the writer will 


not, as a matter of course, suit the tastes of all readers. Such as 
they are, however, we offer them, premising that republican princi 
ples are too strongly rooted in this country to be endangered by the 
casual reading of those of an opposite tendency. The article we 
imagine was written by Capt. Basil Slail, who passed the last  iuter 
in Paris. 

The general confab of the Green Room in London relates to the 
separation of Lord William Lennox from bis wife, formerly Miss 
Paton; the lady, it seems, having preferred the friendship of Mr. 
Wood, a vocalist, to tue affection of her husband 





Doubtless, as in 


spared. We should not advert to the subject had we not repeatedly 
seen it stated that Lord Lennox married this lady from mercenary 


good salary and enjoying lucrative benefits. This statement, which 
we admit is derived from the English journals, carries its refutation 
on its face; for if Lord Lennox wished to marry for the sake of 
acquiring money such an opportunity presented itself in hundreds ot 
wealthy English families who would have thought themselves honoured 
by an alliance with the noble house of Richmond. Nor was Lord Len- 
nos in euch very needy elrcuurstances at the period of his unfortunate 
marriage with the actress in question, for in addition to his commigsion 
as a Captain in the Guards, which yielded him £500 per annum, and 
where certain promotion awaited bim, he bad an annuity of his own 
amounting to £200 or £300 more. The aggregate, to be sure, was not 
excessive to support the rank of a scion of a ducal coronet; but with 
Lord Lennox’s well-known frugal habits, it was sufficient to support 
him comfortably. The truth is, that his Lordship married for love— 
he made the sacrifice, not Miss Paton—and the present adds one more 
to the numerous proofs, that love matehes are not always happy, 


| We should add that Lord L. was obliged by the severe discipline of 


the mess, to sell his commissions and leave the army, in consequence 
of circumstances growing out of bis marriage with Miss Paton. Tire 
officers, in fact, of that magnificent regiment, ihe Royal Horse Guards, 





Id and 


|extravagant young men Botany Bay has lost its terrors ; not so the 
hgallows, because family pride, one of the strongest passions in the 
| human breast, is brought in as one of the sacrifices to be made by the 


culprit. 


It is mortified pride, indeed, from a dread of inability to 


|meet pecuniary engagements that generally incites the forger. Is 
| not, then, a feeling of the same kind, but stronger in degree, the best 


means of deterring him from the commission of the crime! 


The ordi- 
nary felon who robs on the highway or breaks into a house, dreads a 


public execution in proportion to his love of life and the degree of 


his animal courage—the disgrace of such a death has but a subordi- 


But with 
respectable connexions and moving in good society the case 
different. fine feelings must be lac 


nate influence with him when calculating its risks. 


With them a number of 
jand many a pang felt for the sake of friends and family wh 


vulgar felon has no conception of. 


men of 


is very | 


erated, 
ich the 


Without reasoning farther, how- 
ever, we are satisfied that many would not shrink from forgery under 


the punishment of transportation who would recoil from it when its 


Blue, of which the Duke of Wellington was then Colonel, would not 
tolerate that one of their members should be seen nightly escorting 
an actress foand from the theatre, even although she was his wife. 

Lord Lennon's father, Charles, the noble and chivalrous Duke of 
Richmond, died in Canada, of which country he was Governor-Ge. 
neral, a few years since, of the bite of a rabid animal, admired and 
lamented by every body. 


Publications.—A pocket volume of Webster's Dictionary, for the 
use of schools, the counting room, and private families, is just pub 
lished by Messrs. White, Gallagher, and White, 108 Pearl street, 
| abridged by the venerable author himself. This volnme contains 
j not less than 40,000 words, and seems admirably adapted for the 
| purposes intended. It is sold at $1. 
| Journal of the Franklin Institute, edited by Dr. Thomas P. Jones.— 

No. 6, vol. 5, of this useful publication was issued a week or two 
| since. 
very useful to scientific men, and to those who pursue seientifically 
j the mechanic arts. Three English patents, sugar boiling in vacua, 
| warming and ventilating, and iron roofs, are also considered. These 
| and other articles render the number interesting. 
|  * She never blamed him, never,’ one of Bayley’s beautiful Lyrics, 
| Was published this week by Bourne, set to music; the symphonies 
and accompaniments by Mr. Boyle. Rose coloured paper, as usual, 
| adds beauty end give zest perhaps to this composition. 
| The Harpers publish this week, in two volames, The Lost Heir, and 

The Prediction. We have not yet examined these tales, 
| ’ , A NTED, t take to nure yond educ ate, two children from five to ten yea e 
j of age, where every attention will ‘e paid to their health and morals — 
| The lady advertising terides in an airy situation in the upper part of the city, an4 








, ; - » of offers the beat references. Apply personally or by le t t, the 
discovery was accompanied with the horrors of the gibbet. Hu: | Third Avenue IOS CPENERY SORE TONG, LOVES wre sely 24 
manity ought to be a sacred principle with law-givers, and it should NGSTON WO CEL —MW Myers respectiully informe his friends and the pul 


be recollected that Mr. Peel's Bill very properly abolishes punish- 


ment of death in a great variety of cases, leaving it in force only in | end pleasant part of the town of Kingston, U. € 
important transactions; but it is proper for the Legislature to con- 


| sider if they are not, by taking away too indiscriminately the 


punish- 


ment due to a heinous offence, acting with some injustice and some 


| want of humanity to those who are likely to suffer by such 
| The fate of this clause of the Biil in the House of Lords is 
certain. 


—— 


lenity. 
yet un- 


| An interesting debate lately (ook place in the House of Commons 





ise that he has taken the shove well known establishment, formerly owned 
} and occupied by the late Mr. Robert Walker. The Hote! is rituated in « central 
, uomediately opporte the 
It toterpe 284 commodious—the parlours end bedrooms are spacious 
acd ity, and weil e@apted for the entertainment of private families and other 
companies. The proprietor of the above establichment begs to ecsure those who 
make bis house their temporary home, that it will be his greatesi pride to render 
their stay egrecable and satiefactory. (July 24, 
Oo TAL. WHAWINU o7 the New York Lottery clues No. 1, for 1290, July 2: 
57, 29, 41,1, 91, 46, 26.5. The fillowing lotteries will nest be drawn, 
in this city ——Extra class No. 19, to he drawn Aug. 5, Gof $5,090, tickets #4A—Lx 
tre No. 20, Aug. 12, $10,000, #3 of $1,009, tickets $10—Eatra No. 21, Aug. 19, 2 of 
$10,009, tickets §5—Reguier No. &, Aug. 26, $29,000 $10,000, tickets 95. Letters 
wWite orders mutt be addressed WoSYLVESTER, N. York (duly 24 
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The list of American patents since March, with remarks, is 
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GAITIES OF THE COURT OF GEORGE III. 


By an Octogenariur:. 
There is an ides prevaientamong the rising, and the just risen parts 
of the community, that splendour, magnificence, costliness, and taste 


are of recent growth amongst us. 1 occasionally hear stripling Earls, | of Devonshire appeared at Court with feathers and a head-dress that, butions are paid for by 
and dandisetie Peeresses by courtesy, speak of the Levees, Drawing- | for magnitude and height, surpassed all that imagination had previonsly | large portion of literature with politi 
rooms, fetes, and Galas of the late reign, asif they were poor, staid, | conceived. The Queen, however, had forbidden such preposterous! quently liberal even to estrava 


sombre meetings—as if nothing were to ave been seen at them but | 
stiff, starch fi , and grim visages, and vothing heard but dull com- 
priinnc ny ey> = vg ah, aud moral aplorisms uttered with a pulpit 
cadence. Where these modern foptings ond young laflies can bave | 
acquired their notions. I know not; but really to hear them talk, one | 
would suppose that my cotemporaries went to the early courts of | 
George IIL. in rusty coats with tarnished lace, and that our wives and | 


daughters were presented at court, in cotioa gowns, and darned stock. | 
ngs. In vain do we strive to correct the notions of this wise genera. | 
tion. H was only three weeks ago, that | heard the two witty daugh- 


ters of the old Bar! —— drawing humourous sketches of the early tes- | 
tivities of their pa and ma, when the family plate was unpacked twice } 
a year, and the cases of jewels opened on the first Sunday of the 
month, to see that all were safe. 

1 am now very nearly an octogenarian. I recollect my father, the 
second Earl of describing the drawing rooms, the levees, and 
wivate evening parties of George IL. and Queen Caroline. I have | 
ividly impressed upon my memory, my first introduction to the late 
King and Queen. I was then a boy of fifteen years of age, and ap- 


| 
| 
peared, for the first time in public, atthe splendid juvenile gela given | 





t Windsor Castle by the royal parents, in honour of the birth-day of 
heir eldest son, the Prince of Wales,—now his Majesty, George IV. 
These juvenile fetes were excellent; and T can call to mind my pre- 
sence at that given by the Prince of Wales (when only seven years | 
old) and the Princess Royal, in the Princess Amelia's aparimente at | 
3t. James's. The Prince and Duke of York were io {ull-dress mili- 
ary uniforms, whilst the rest of the children were seated in Roman 
togas, upon crimson velvet ottomons. Llow well do Lr collect bis 
present gracious Mojesty, a tall, well formed child of éfglt years of 
ige, with an open countenance, @ profusion of well-powdered hair, 
and « scerlet and gold uniiorm with the sash and collar, and star of the 
Garter; whilst bis younger brother, the Duke of York, w as dresse das | 
Bishop of Osnabargh, in blue and gold, with the sash and insignia of 
the Bath.—And then the Queen took such delight in her young guests, | 
whilst his Majesty would enjoy the surprise of some of the children, | 
the joy of others, and the roguish looks of others. 
No notion can be more erroneous than that the last was an econo- | 
mical reign, with respect to the expenses of the royal household. Until | 
latterly, very few crowned heads ever enjoyed themselves with more | 
cost. Their Majesties were constantly travelling. They did not, as | 
in more recent times, fly down to Brighton in less than five hours, 
with four post-horses, like a private gentieman, The Royal Family | 
travelled long distances, and in great numbers, slept on the road, took | 
refreshment at the inns, and, in the early part of their reign, travelled | 
with relays. I was with their Majesties in their journey to Chelten- | 
ham, in 1788, from whence they visited Worcester, and the western | 
counties, and particularly Plymouth. 
The consort of George Ill. had an almost insatiable love of dia- 
monds and lace. Iremember that for years after the Court given 
upon her wedding day, nothing was talked of but her Majesty’s | 
diamond tiara and ber diamond stomacher. A tiara at that day re- | 
quired almost a mine to ornament it, for ladies then wore toupets and 
“systems,” or a frame-work of hair, compared to which a grenadier’s | 
cap, in poiat of size, isasa wart to Ossa! On the Monday following, | 


Che Albion. 


many quizzical jokes amongst us * youngsters.” 
was the happy prelude to many more at the palaces, and to many imi- 
tations of (hem by the nobility. 

It wes about this period that the rage for feathers and high head-dres.- 
ses occasioned so many squibs and caricatures. ‘The lovely Duchess 





This juvenile fete 


enormitics, and resolved to practice what she preached; she appeared 
without feathers, and in a low head-dress au na/urel, her curls and 


| locks being disposed plainly amongst tnasses of diamonds aud huge 


pearls. ‘The contrast of the two head-dresses gave occasion to many 
Witticisms ; for that age was redolent of wit. 

But the peculiar entertainments of those days were his Majesty's 
great musical parties. The great commemoration of Handel in West- 
minster Abbey, in 1784, was never exceeded in any country; but I 
allude more particularly to the rich musical treat so frequently given 
by the King and Queen in St. George's Hail, at Windsor Casule. 

[t was, [think (tor Lam growng old, and my memory begins to 
fail me) but [ think it was in 1789, that her Majesty gave a grand gala 
in honour ot the King’s recovery, The cards to the young sporting 


| Mobility prescribed that they were to be dressed in the Windsor uni- | 


form; but some hoaxer persuaded the grave Lords Camden, Mansfield, 
Loughborough, and other old and learned Lords, that the Windsor uni- 
form was indispensable to all; and when their Majesties saw Lord 


Camden enter with a dress so outre for his age and Jearned profession, | 


they could scarcely contain themse!ves. “‘ What, what, what! Cam- 
den, Camden, leave the law, aod tura Nimrod!” 
joking the old Lord. Lord Thurlow was not to be hoaxed, and he 
appeared in his old brown coat and wig and speckled stockings. 
Shortly after, the Princess Royal gave her grand gala at Windsor to 
the ‘unmarried branches of the nobility.” 
the unmarried. The supper in St. George’s Hall was superb, the 
King’s cross-table exhibiting a profusion of modera and antique gold 
plate. 


that cygnets were eaten. ‘Che golden goblets and massive services of 


| gold plate were particularly admired by foreigners on these occasions. 
| ) 5 


The King and Queen visited the nobility familiarly, and were at the 
grand fele given Ly the Frenci Ainbassador in Portman Square, and at 
the stil more superb gaia given by the Ambassador of Spain at 
Ranelagh. Atthis entertainment, the Rotunda was lighted by magic 
flames issuing out of innumerable gold filigrane baskets, whilst two- 
hundred footmen, superbly dressed, waited on the company. 

The world spoke much of her Majesty’s diamonds. 
ficent presents of them bad been made to her, par*cularly by the 
Turkish Ambassador; and the celebrated present of diamonds to the 
King by the Nizam, exceeded anything known in Europe. These 
were the days ot parure. Dresses were more varied and elaborate, 
and better adapted for the display of costly jewellery. 


beholders. 

But the devices of the table were then more ingenious and beauti- 
ful. ‘There was a mode of making running streams of pellucid jelly, 
with coruscations of light from the bottom, reflected by floating ob- 
jects, that was very beautiful, though it bas been laid aside. 

Many of her Majesty's fetes at Frogmore were excellent, whilst 
those at Weymoath, with the Dutch fairs, and water parties on board 
the San Fiorenzo, were in every respect novel and delightful. 

The last, or nearly the last royal fete | was ever at, was the memo- 
rable and splendid one given by his late Majesty in 1805, on his taking 
up his permanent residence at Windsor. ‘There was the new service 
of plate, which had just cost £39,000; and there were the curious 


their Majesties, in chairs, a splendid cavalcade, went to the theatre. | silver candellabras and chandeliers, with the silver tables, which had 
Che Queen wore this much-celebrated stomacher, the diamonds of | been saved from Hanover at the invasion of the French; and, to 


which had cost £50,000, and the centre brilliant alone had cost 
£10,000; an enormous sum, considering the relative value of money 
at that period. 


in . degenerate days. ‘They repaired to Westminster Abbey from 
St. James's Palace in their state sedans, attended by ulmost a regi- 

ment of lacqueys, with mounted canes and rich scarfs. Not only 

were galleries erected in Westminster Hall forthe company, but a 

species of hanging gallery was contrived from the extraordinary root 

of the building. But amidst all (he extravagant pomp there was mach 

neglect of detail; and I may instance that the Lord Chamberlain's 

officers had even forgot the chairs and canopies of state, and even the 

sword of state, and his Majesty was obliged to borrow that of the 

Lord Mayor ! 

In passing from the Abbey to the Hall, the great diamond fell out of 
his Majesty's crown, and rolled among the crowd ; but it was picked 
up and given to the King. So dissatisfied were some of the peers at 
the arrangement of their seats at the dinner in the Hall, that they as- 
sailed the Lord Steward, the Ear! of Shrewsbury, with their com- 
plaints, and he, forgetting bimself, exclaimed, “I am a match for any 
of yoa.” 

heit Majesties were mach disposed to splendour and festivity ; and 
on the birth of the Prince of Wales, the public were allowed to see 
the royal infant in the state cradle, ia such oumbers, that the candle 
given to the ladies cost £40 a day. 

Then came the splendid fete given in the Park by Miss Chudleigh, 
afterwards the too-famous Duchess of — ye and the Dake of 
Richmond's masquerade, and the illuminated fete of prodigious cost, 
with whioh the Queen so oseey re the King, that it was 
not until two sereens were thrown back at ten at night, and exhibited 
the illuminated gardens, bridge, and temple, that he had any idea 
but that of passing a domestic evening. But the grand coup that even- 
‘ug was an illuminated dessert, which appeared almost like magic alter 
the sa . 

‘The Prince’s cradle had been costly beyond what it would be now 
safe to mention, but this was eclipsed by the celebrated state-bed in 
which her Majesty received the company at the christening of the 
Duke of Clarence. The lace counterpane cost £3,780. Talk not 
of Queen Aane’s state-bed, presented to her by a whole corporation, 
aod now exhibited as a relique at Windsor Castle. The lace counter- 
pane alone of this bed of Queen Charlotte exceeded in price that of 
the whole bed of Queen Ann. ‘ 

When the King recovered from his first mental disorder in 1765, the 
Queen's favourite, the Countess of Northumberland, gave a fete at 
the Mansion at Charing Cross, beyond what modern times can ima- 
gine. Pyramids and coluaos of spiral flames rose among the trees, 
and there was a diamond necklace of lamps suspended from two lace 

-olumas or obelisks of fame, whilst little bands of music, dressed in 
every species of costume, were (autastically interspersed in every di- 
rection. Count de Guerchy. the French Ambassador, tried to rival 





match these were the silver tables of William IIL. and Queen Anne, 
and a great deal of the old plate of Henry VILL. About five hundred 


| persons were present. ‘The King’s table used nothing but gold plate, 
Thoir Majesties’ vorenation was brilliant hopond what has heen seen | whilst only silver was permitied at the side tables. 


Between 250 and 
260 dozen ot silver plates were used on this o¢casior. 

{ recollect the Princess Charlotte, then aged about nine, was pre- 

sent, with her governess, the Lady de Clifford ; and I cannot forget 
the reluctance with which the royal child left the splendid scene at 
eleven o'clock. 
I do not wish to make comparisons, but let not the present genera- 
tion imagine that ancient days were more splendid in my eyes be- 
cause youth enabled me to enjoy them; whilst now my eyes lack the 
lustre which I complain is not io be found in the scenes around me. 


—»>——. 

The London Newspaper Press.—There are at this moment in Lon- 
don seven daily morning and six evening newspapers; four papers 
which are published thrice a-week; and nineteen once a-week. ‘The 
average namber of copies of these papers, published during the week, 
is 339,000, making annually 17, 628,000 copies, a number which, if, as 
ithas been curiously calculated, laid together lengthwise, would ex- 
tend a distance of 6,661 miles. Upon these papers there are em- 
ployed 55 editors and sub-editors, with annual salaries of from £100 
to £1,200 each; the tormer being the remuneration of a sub-editor on 
a minor weekly paper, and the latter (as we have heard) that of the 
editor of the Times; about eighty regular reporters, whose salaries 
vary from three to six guineas per week ; about thirty casual reporters, 
who have pot regular salaries, but who are paid for their communica- 
tions at so much pertine; and about a hundred contributors at weekly 
salaries, or who are paid at a fixed rate per column ; 660 compositors, 
correctors of the press, and pressmen or machinemen, and 150 clerks, 
publishers, porters, and errand boys, making a total of 1,075 imme- 
diately engaged in the different newspaper establishments; to whom 
may be added 500 newsmen and their assistants and boys, who derive 
support from the distribution of the papers; so that, directly and indi- 
rectly, the London newspapers find employment for 1,575 persons, 
many of whom have families; indeed, a calculation has been made; 
that, including their families, 3,975 persons are thus provided for. 
The sums expended by the different establishments during the year for 
paper amount to about £77,000; and the amount paid annually to 
Government for stamps, striking an average from the present raie of 
circulation, would be £235,038 16s.6d. This is of course exclusive 
of the sam paid as duty upon advertisements, whichis very con- 
siderable. fLudeed, we have known the amount chargeable upon the 
Times and Herald, for the advertisements of a day, when a double 
sheet has been published, to be upwards of £300. ‘The expenditure, 
annually, of the different newspaper esiablishments, exclusive of pa- 
per, stamps, and advertisement duty, may be fairly stated at about 
£140,000. ‘The average annual disbursements of the morning papers 
cannot fall short of £10,000 each, which would make £70 S00. 
Those of the ‘Times and Herald are generally supposed, by persons 





this exhibition, and his plan was to stud the whole front of his spacious 
mansion in Soto Square as thickly as possible with lamps. 

Such were the scenes of my early days. How “ weary, stale, flat, 
and unprofitable” are modern times, mere degeneracy—when a gal- 
lopade, the mazurka, or a dandy’s cabinet of snutl, or cigars, or gloves, 
can afford food for conversation tor half a season 

I faintly recollect the great ball given by the Queen to the King of 
Denmark, when ber Majesty “ kept it up” to four in the morning, and 
the King froticked with us dads and lasses, with a heart revelling in 
young delight. And then, only # fortnight after, the King of Denmark 
zave a splendid masquerade to “the nobility and gentry of England” 
at the Opera House. The Queen had a prejudice against masquerades, 
and would not be present, mor would she suffer her royal consort to 
go; but the King was gay of heart, and cunning; and be contrived 
ro accompany his two brothers and sister, and by sitting in a box en- 
closed with shatters, he enjoyed the scene to his heart's content, with- 
wut his presence being known. How te accoonted to the Queen for 
oy breach of discipline and obedicace 1 kauw avi, but iu occasigaed 


who are conversant with such matters, to exceed, togetber, £30,000. 
| The expenditure of first rate evening papers, such as the Globe, Cou- 
| tier, and Sun, is about £6900 per annum for each, and taking the re 
maining three at a reduced rate, the amount for the six, collectively, 
would be £30,000, whilst for the whole of the weekly press, and two 
and three-day papers, a smaller amount than £40,000 cannot be eal 
culated upon. Some of these papers are got up at an expense of from 
£2000 to £3000 per annum each, and none are for a smaller sum than 
| £1000, exclusive of stamps and paper. T'bus nearty half a million of 
money is spent annually by the proprietors of the London newspapers, 
independent of the enormous sum paid to Government as duty on ad- 
vertisements. The remuneration for the services of the different per- 
sons employed on the London papers is on a liberal scale. The edi- 
tors of most of the respectable papers have from £300 to £900 per 
annum, whilst, as we have already stated, there are some who have 
even more than £1000. The reporters, many of whom are men of 





the first education and abilities, receive, according to their different de- 
grees of talent, from £190 io £500 each, per annum, with liberty vo 





‘ recruit their health in the country after the fati 


cried his Majesty, | 


Fortunately, I was of | 


This was one of the last entertainments at which I recollect | 


Many magni- | 


Her Majesty, | 
on sume occasions, seemed a stream of liquid light, dazzling all} 





| the cost of their employers, their salaries belay coon Ube sessi e 
| compositors, who, at ordinary work, would scarcely tn a aad 4, 
get apon newspapers £2 3s. 6d. to £2 12s. Bd. and fre £2 her Wee, 
they pertorm extra services. ‘The rate at which good TRELLY For 
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gance ; aod the outlay for soni 
| Pivies and Herald, which are, indeed, the on! #, SUF ews by 1, 
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tully sensible of the imporiance of early communication D Ae ny 

the London newspaper press, to say nothing, for the pres et 
other description of periodical literature.—itellies # SER1, Of ay 
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' YALUABLE Real Estate forsaie.— The Marmara lron Von. = 
appurtenances, buiidings, utensils, and stock, hereunto by *) (he pris 
j edvertised together with 12754 acres of valuable land, beariy 
| whate pine timber, and other woods suitable form aking chare: 


go to a great expense in this way, 
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| Mit reeerve,to the highest bidder, foreash,at Kingston, Upper rt Fre. M1 ben, 

| day of October, 1839, at noon. For plansofthe works, and when a vite 

| to Mr. Manahamon the premises—to Messrs. Gould, Dowie, & Co i Pteviary, 

| Dowie & Baird, Liverpool—at the office of t athe toa te Nee Nesee 


he Albiou HeWspaper. New Vo, 
one 


| the subscriber at Moutreal. wad 
Marmora ron Works.Middle District, Upper Canad, Aur inee MGI 
° Se - ia} 

| . oo CANADA COMPANY have for sale in t pper Canada. ai cess 
five hundred thousand acres of Land, of the following des ee Won 

Crown Reserves; being Lots of 200 Acres eaeh; s sitered Neem on 

Townships of the Province. Second, Blocks of Land of, fro van ; 

acres; these are situated in the Townships of the W estera D =a ap 

Pow uship of Wilmot,in the Gore District. Third, a Town and Town om 

| Guelph inthe Gore District in which there are ulready Dearly 800 aan 

|} almostevery kind of tradesmen and mechanics: Taverns ye ee 
Mille, &c. and aGrist Mill is in progress. This # a desirable lors 

with small capitals, as labourersaud servants are easily Procuralie pe. 

unproved, can be purchased ata reasonabie price. Fourth, The Uuron Te _ 
taiuing one million one hundred thousand acres in tho shape ofa felon - mnyee 

resting for upwards of sixty miles, on the bankgf Jake Huron The rm -4, 

tich has beeu commenced on the side of the harbour formed hy the - a y 

the river Maitland and the Lake, and as” road is alveady cut to t) ott me 

| aod another is in progress tothe London District, it has already ees “0 Dent 
of the Settlement. There are already about 500 inhabitants in the Hur ae 

| Sew Millis in operation—a Grist Mill building; and several isverss os re 

| have been established ; and a Brewery and Distillery are in progvess, Th ee 
admitted on all hands to be equal to any in the Province: jt " pesstens tay 

building stone; brick earth, and potters clay, in abundance; and the oo 

the country can be carried tothe market by water, through Lake Hurop — 

1 Se. Clair, tothe Lakes Erie, and Ontario, and the river st Lawrence hae 
aéd Quebec. Agents—John Davison, Esq. Quebec: Hart Logan k Co " 
Charles Sheriff. Esq. or Robert Sheriff, Esq. Ottawa, Charles P, Treadw. - 

Lonyueil; Alex. Fraser, Esq. Perth ; James Samson, Esq. Kingston Al a i a 

| son, Esq. Napane ; James H. Samson, Esq. Belleville; James G Bethune t r 
bourg ; James Kerby, Esq. Fort Erie; Joha McFarlane, Esq. Aldborough r 

Baby , Esq. Sandwich. “1 
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RF’ SALE, The Mootreal Water-works, Incorporated by Act of P. 
~ In consequence of the recent decease of the principal proprietor 
Moutreal Water-Works, four fifths, or the whele of the Stock thereof is now ofr 
forsale. Since 1817, the whole of the works have been renewed, and are ne 
Mest substantial footing. The water is raised from the St. Lawrence by ¢ Sirus 
Engine, erected at the river side, into two extensive Reservoirs, situated j1 . 
aud elevated part of the town, from which the city is supplied with water thr 
metal pipes. To the engine house has been attached a well ¢ mustructed GRIST 
MILL with two rans of stones, and a BARLEY MILL, to eiploy the spare tine of 
the engine. Underneath the Reservoirs are two extensive DWELLING HUUSEs 
two stories high, inferior m workmanship, distribution and convenjence to pone 
the city, always commanding the most respectable tenants. ‘The Engine House, Bo ier 
House, Mill and Reservoirs are ali built of stone and covered with tin Adsomire 
to the Reservoirs is a large STONE BUILDING, used as a Reservoir before 
erection of the present ones, partly occupied by the ‘ Montreal Baths" apd part 
as adwelling house. This Stock must increase in value with the extension of 
city and growth of the Paapecr oe and is now capable of being greatly enhanced by 
the outlay of a very trifling additional capital to extend the main pipes. Asa seep 
and profitable means of vesting money, such os is seldom mek with im this country. ; 
is strongly {recommended to Capitalists. For particulars application (if vy love 
postage to be paid) to be made to the uadersigued in St. Gabrie! Street, Montres 
Mowtreal, L. C., Muy 31. 1820. f June.19) H. GHIFPIS 


OTICE.—The celebrated strengthening Plaster, for pain and weakness ip ir 

« breast, back, or side ; also, for Rheumatic Affections, Liver Complaints, ws 
Dyspepsia, forsale atNo. 33 Beekman-street. This medicine is the imrention of 
oa eminent surgeon, and so numerous are the instances ip whieh the most sslutey 
fects have been produced by it, that itis with the utmost confidence recommentes 
toall who are afflicted with those distretsing complaints. The sale of this remy 
commenced in May, 1327, from this establishment, and the sales have been ter 
extensive. It affordsus great pleasure in stuting, Notwithstanding a condition ww 
aupexed to each sale, that if relief w agnot obtained, the money should be retersed 
outof"those numerous seies, from the period above mentioned up to the preset 
time, ten only have been returned; and those, upon strictinquiry, were found 
be diseases for which they were not recommended. This, we trust, (when fers 
considered) will be the strongest evidence that could possibly be given of its at! 
Where the applicants are known, no money will be required till the trial emer 
and approved ; where they are not known, the money will be returned, provers 
the bene fit above stated is not obtuined. Apply at 32 Beekman, corer of Wils. 
April"10—13t. T. KENSETT_ 


DVERTISEMENT OF A FARM —Por sale, a Farm, situated on then 
St: Lawrence, four miles from Ogdensburg, containing Z34 acres, of whe 
about €0 are improved, the soil of a good quality, and the portion unelesred feb 
equal to the rest. The mansion is a modern-built frame house, 40 by 3 fort, of 
stories, with seven rooms, and finished in the best manner, with a colonnade per’ 
in the rear fronting the river. Its situation is on clevated ground, commanding ® 
extensive view of the beautiful scenery of the St. Lawrence, with a sloping 
descending toit. The farm is chiefly fenced with stone wall. th ee 
a barn and cattle sheds, farm house, &c. Its vicinity to Ogdensburg gt 
convenience of schools, churches, a good society, and an eligible market; ae 
lage being the chief place of trade on the American side of the St. Laan, S 
which possesses the great advautage of having the choice between two par . 
a foreign and domestic,—being but 130 miles from Montreal, and having pe 
other side, by the Oswego canal, entire water communication with | 
New York. Application to be made to THOMAS D. CABPENTE “2 
March 13.—tf.) 52 Wall-st., of 54 Amity" 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. ye 
| Masters. | Days of sailing from) Days of siling 
New Yor 


srliames 


accptre 


te 








Ships. | Heore ‘ 
‘Robinson. |Peb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1 Mer.20July #4" 
Otd Line—Havre, |E.L.Keen,| “ 10, “ 30, & 10 Api. 1Anp Dn 
2.Chas.Carrol! (Clark, « 90, + Be 8 7 Oe 
1. Edw -Quesnel, |Hawkins, |March!, July 1, Nov. 1) 2 Sept.) dat 
Old Line—HenrilV../3-B. Pell, | \* 10, “10, 1OiMay meh PR 


No.1.Charlemagne, 


2. France, E. Fonk, 20, ** 20, “ 20| 2 nag °m 
1. Sully, R. J. Macy {Ap'l. 1, Aug.1, Dee. 1) Pat pa! 
OldLine—Francois let W.Skiddy | “ 10, “ 10, © 10June 0 Dia sy 
2. Erie, J. Funk, om * wm * 20) ay 
1. Formosa, Orne, May 1, Sept.}, Jan. } ly bien Me! 
Oid Line—De Rham, |Depeyster,| ‘ 10, ‘* 10, 10 duly ONO ey 
2. Edw .Bonaffe, | Hathaway “ 9, * 20, % 20 


, ise 
Passageinthe Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty dellert 
ding beds, bedding, wine, andstoresef evory description. Berke, 63 Worbat 
Old Line. —Owners,C. Bolton Fox & Livingston, Miles R. ah fiavre.Lacwt¢ 
ton street, New York. Crassous & Boyd, Brokers. en's vob Boyd. er” 
Palmer. Nos. 1 and 2, First and Second fines.—Agcnts, Queenel. Ps" 
of Wall and Pearl streets, New York.—Agcents st Havre, |, ; bag ieted 
—2, Bounafle, Boisgerard & Co. All these packets take a ma! 
the Post Office. 


nim" 
NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKET ag 





s Masters _ Daysof sailing from 
7 | . he York. , b. 1, duselt ont 
No.l.New York, Bennet, Jan. 1, May 3, Sept-}y eae 
4. York, |De Cost, a 16. Mer “1 Joly 1! 
3. Manchester, Sketebly . a ae rien ae &*: 
2. Wm. Byrnes, |Hackstaff, “ 24, 24, Bh et a ag 8B 
1, Wm. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1,Juae }, Oct- a} « a a" 
4.Geo. Canning, Allyn, A. Me. 6, a 16. April 1-438 1,Dec- 
3. Caledonia \Rogers, “ 16, “ 16, a o4 r a & 
2. John Jay, lHoldrege, “ 24, “ 24, i) « 16, * 
1. Canada, iGraiam, ,Mar. 1, July I, mae. a * af 
. Napoleon |Smith, Oe ae te 1, Sept" 5 
3. Florida,” \Tinkham,, ‘‘ 16, “ b+ e ag ae “ % 
. ingham, Harris, oe iy. =e | « 8, * } 
Hi Pacifies * Crocker, |April 1, Aug- 1, Dee. ? “4, * t 
4. Silas Richards, Holdrege, “* % °° 1a cs 16, Jume 1,Oet FFE" 
3. Britannia, Marshall,| ‘* 16, © Hi oe) @ 6 ome 
2.SilvanusJenkins Alien, “ M4, 2: from Liverp®™ we 
Passage inthe Cabin to Liverpool , thirty ew ae f every deecripet is 
guineas : including beds, bedding, wine ,andstore ‘phe ws,¥7 Beemer" 5, 4 
No. Land 3, Old Line.—Agouts, F- Thompson & Pepien itn, & Som 
2, New Line. —Owners, Byrnes, Trimbe & Co. an wou! 
Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinpet! & Co od. Lit, 


: € o. 
Ageutsin Livorpool Istand 3d Line Croce ae ac 
JamesBrowa & Co.—and tb, Cearns, Fish ¢ Ct 
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